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pt OF THE NEW BOOKS 





THE WOOING OF MALKATOON : COMMODUS. 
Two Poems. By Lew. Wattace. Illustrated by 
F. V. Du Monp and J. R. WeGvue in. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


**ALL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United 
States Navy. By Rurus Farrcaitp ZocBaum. 
Large 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $5.00. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pouttney BiceLow. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from the Life 
of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By MATHILDE 
Marcuest. With an Introduction by MA8sENET. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, 82.50. 

CELEBRATED TRIALS. By Henry Lauren 
Curnton. With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


Roden’s Corner 


A New Novel 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

The location of the story is in London and The Hague. 
It is rich in incident and character. The Illustrations were 
drawn by T. pz THuLsTRve, from studies made in Holland 
and London. 


THE NEW NORTHWEST 


By J. A. WHEELOCK 
( Editor of the ** Pioneer Press’ of St. Paul, Minn.) 


A Group of Players. 
By Lavrence Hutron. Handsomely illustrated. 


Massai’s Crooked Trail. 
Written and illustrated by Freperic Remincron. 


SHORT STORIES. 

THE SIXTH SENSE, by Marcaret Sutton Briscor; 
BETWEEN THE LINES AT STONE RIVER, by Captain 
F. A. Mircnet; THE BLAZING HEN-COOP, by Ocrave 
Tuaner; THE KING OF BEAVER, by Mary Harrweti 
CaTHERWoop; MARGRAVE, BACHELOR, by Ciara 
Maynarp Parker; A HOLIDAY EPISODE, by Joun C. 
OcHILTREE. 

35 Cents a Copy ; $4.00 a Year. 





A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures and Verses. 
By Grorce pu Maurier. Large 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $5.00. 


A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. Twelve Aeglo- 
gues. By Epmunp Spenser. Newly Adorned with 
Twelve Pictures and Other Devices by WALTER 
Crane. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored 
Edges, $2.00. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. By Wim AGNew 
Parton. Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By James M. Buckiey, D.D. In Two 
Volumes. With over 100 Portraits and Views. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


SOME POPULAR FICTION. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A Novel, By Franx 
R. Stockton, Illustrated by Perzr Newsw. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now First Published 
in Complete Form, of the Early Life and Adventures of 
Colonel John McDonell, Known as ‘Spanish John," 
when a Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the 
Regiment Irlandia, in the Service of the King of 2, 
Operating in Italy. By Wiui1am McLennan. us. 
by F. pez Mrreacs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50, 

LOCHINVAR. A Novel. ByS. R. Crocxerr. Illustrated by 
T. ps Tautstrur. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


LORRAINE. A Romance. By Ronsert W. Cuamnens. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


LIN McLEAN. By Owen Wiser. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

JIMTY, AND OTHERS. Stories. By Mancarer Surron 
Briscor. Illus. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel. By Grorcs pv Mavaizr. 
Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75; Three quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $4.50. A Glossary of the French and Latin 
expressions is included. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 Numbered Copies, $10.00. 

DU MAURIER’S NOVELS: 

The Martian, Trilby, and Peter Ibbetson, (In a Bor.) 
Cloth, $4.50; Three-quarter Calf, $9.50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $12.00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 


Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. | ye Se. Pi ai . 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by Joun A Man ‘ote k by Atrrep P. Gags, author 
i in B of * Princi of Physics,’ ete. Boards. 97 pages. 
M. Maw y, Professor of the Language in Brown | .. a a 
| Elements of Chemistry. 
rfl By R. P. Wiix1ams, in charge of the Chemical Depart- 
Poems of William Wordsworth. | gees of Oe English High School, Boston. 412 pages. 
am 4 Bited, ae py ny ‘~ Mates: By For introduction, $1.10. 
WARD DowDEN, easor i iterature in the id 
University of Dublin, Clark Lecturer in English Litera- Cicero . Selected Letters. r r 
ture, Trinity College, idge. 522 pages. For intro- | Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Franx F. 
duction, $1.25. Ath Press Series. Assort, Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
4 | 315 pages. For introduction, $1.25. College Latin Series. 
Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. , 
; : w Tennyson’s The Princess. 
Edited, with Introduction, N. and Glossary, by Witt- | : . 
uM E. Meap, blag or of the ish Lancuese, Ve yh Enteoduntinn cod Notes, by fee Ss. 
i i iddletown, Conn. pages. K, essor of the English in e Univer- 
x techs oy Atheneum Press Series. 4 sity. Boards. 187 pages. For In uction, 40 cts. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey. 
Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Voca Ae 





| Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Hammonp 





| 
| 
by B. and T. D. Szymour, Professors of Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown Uni- 
in Yale University. versity. 152 pages. For introduction, 50 cts. Atheneum 
Eight oui, with a an Half | Press Series. 
morocco. 1 le ’ 
Four Books, Vocab: . Square 12mo. Half Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
moroceo, 248 pages. For i uction, $1.25. -. with Notes, by eee Ragen Asean, Teacher 
English Darf. ool, Fa iver, Mass. 
. _ T eS ae Pet Acctemp, ond Hemet | Boards, 4 pages. For introduction, 30 cs 
t- . emy, | , 
School Classes. By Aunant F. Buaispett, M.D.,author | Webster’s Speeches. 
of ** Blaisdell’s Series of ag gl Fally illustrated. | Repty ro Hayne. Tue Constitution AND THE Union. 
448 pages. For introduction, $1.20. aren ee ___ Boards. _156 pages. For introduction, 30 cts. 
Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent postpaid to any address. Correspondence cordially invited. 
~~ ee GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. ay 





JOHN LANE’S PUBLICATIONS 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A paraphrase from various translations. By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. 
Edition limited to 1250 signed copies, printed on hand-made paper at the Wayside Press. Small 4to, $2.50 net. 

THE EARTH BREATH, anv Orner Poems. By A. E., anthor of “ Homeward Songs by the Way.” With 
a title-page and cover design by Witt Brapiey. Printed at the Wayside Press. $1.25. 

THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. By J. S. Fretcuer. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Wetcu. $1.50. 

THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Doveras Kine. With a cover design by WiLL 
Brapuey. Printed at the Wayside Press. $1.25. 

THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, anv Orner Poems. By Wittiam Watson. Uniform with “The Father 
of the Forest.” $1.25. 

ALL THE WAY TO FAIRY LAND. More Fairy Tales by Evetyn Saarp. With 8 colored illustrations 
and decorated cover by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Uniform with “Wymps.” $150. 

KING LONGBEARD. By Barrtneton Macerecor. Profusely illustrated by CHARLES Rosinson. $1.50. 

A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. By Franx Matnew. $1.00. 

FANTASIAS. By Grorcr Ecrrton. Uniform with “Symphonies.” $1.25. 

NEW ESSAYS TOWARDS A CRITICAL METHOD. By Joun M. Rosertsox. $2.00. 

MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN FICTION. By Exizasets Racuet Carman. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE KING. A full, true, and particular Account of the Escape of His Most Sacred 
Majesty King Charles II., after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLEN Fea. With sixteen Portraits in 
Photogravure, and nearly 100 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, $7.50. 

A HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ROYAL NAVY, anp oF MercHant SHIPPING IN 
RELATION TO THE Navy rrom MDIX. ro MDCLX., with an Introduction treating of the earlier period. 
By M. Orrennem. Plates. Demy 8vo, $6.00. 

A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FENCING AND DUBLING, as Pracricep sy ALL EvRopEAN 
Nations FROM THE MippLE AGes TO THE Present Day. With a Classified Index, arranged Chrono- 
logically according to Languages. By Cart A. Tarm™. Illustrated with Numerous Portraits of Ancient 


and Modern Masters of the Art. Title-pages and Frontispieces of some of the earliest works. Portrait of 
the Author by Wirson Steer. 4to, $7.50. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
Published in 1897 by 


ADAMS.— The Growth of the French 
Nation. By Grorez Burton Apams, 
feasor of History in Yale University. With 
maps and man Ce eae 12mo, cloth, 
pp. ix.-349, $1. 

Aen. — The Choir Invisible. By James 

we ALLEN, author of “ A Summer in Ar- 
ae " ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


BAILEY.— The Principles of 
Growing. By L. H. Bauezy. £1.25. 








The Macmillan Company 





Pro- | 


Fruit- | 


BALDWIN. — Social and Ethical Inter- 


pretations in Mental a A 


only Dente none By James Marx 
Batpwis, Prof in Princeton University ; 


Co Raitor of * The. Pe —= Review.” 
Work crowned with the Gold Medal of the 


Royal Academy of Denmark. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv.-574, $2.60 ned. 

BARNES. — Yankee Ships and Yankee 
Sailors. Tales of 1812. By James Banwns, 
author of “ Naval its of the War 
of 1812," ete. With numerous illustrations 


by R. F. Zoesacm and Caruron T. Cuapman, 
, cloth extra, gilt top and side, $1.50. 


UNTON. — Lectures on the Action of 
—— Being the course of lectures 
and Therapeutics delivered 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital during the 
summer of 1896. By T. Laupse Braunton, 
M.D. (Edin. ), LL.D. Chen haben, ) F.R8., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; 


Associate Fellow of the College of Ph 
of Philadeiphia; etc. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


CRAWFORD. — Corleone. A Tale of 
Sicily. By F Manion Crawrorp, author 
of “ Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,"’ “‘ Casa 
Braccio,” etc. Two volumes. 16mo, green 
sateen, gilt side, in box, $2.00. 


DAVENPORT. — Experimental a 
logy. By Cuartes B. Davenport. D., 
Instructor in — at Harvard bg ees 
Part L Effect of Chemical and Physical 
Agents upon Protoplasm. Cloth, 8vo, $2.60 net 

GARDNER.— A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture. By Exxest Agtuve Garpyen, 
MA. late Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 

am , and formerly Director of 
the British School of Archwology at Athens. 
The Two Parts bound in one volume. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xv.-552, $2.50 net. 


-— The Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain. By Sir Axcureacp Gare, 
F.R.8., D.C.L. Oxford, D.Sc. Camb., Dubl.; 

LL.D. ‘Be. And., —s ete. ~ With seven 


oe cloth. Vol. L, 
pp. xxiv.-477, ol I +» Pp. xv.-492, $11. 25 net. 


GOODNOW . — Munici a? By 
Pranx J. Gooprow, A » Professor 
of Administrative Law in "Cobumita Univer- 
sity; author of “Municipal Home Rule.” 
12mo, cloth, pp. xifi. 311, $1.50 net. 

HART. Vol. 1., ready. American History 
as Told by Contem ries. By ALseer 
Busnwe.t Hart, lessor of History, Har- 
vard University. 

Vol. L. Era of Colonization. 
Ready. 


Vol. IT. “Building of the Republic. 
1783.) In 


(1492-1689. 
(1689- 


ILLOW AY. — Constipation in Adults and 
Children. With special reference to Habit- 
ual Consti and its most successful 
Treatment by the Mechanical Methods. By 
H. Inxoway, M.D., formerly Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, Cincinnati College of 

othe Foutat’ thenphnan ine 
physician to ew . 
eg of the y of the 
County of New York, of the New York 
County Medical Association, ete. With 
many plates and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. xv.-495, $4.00 net. 

INMAN. — The Old Santa Fé Trail. 

Colonel Harry -y hy 4 late Assistant 


, U Army. With pa 
face by Col. Witiam Copy (Buffalo ) 
and by Faepeaic Reminerox. 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xvi.-493, $3.50. 


By 


| JOHNSTON. — Old Times in Middle 
Ricnarp Maccois Jonystox, 
author of “ esbo: Tales,” “ Widow 


rough 
Guthrie," ‘‘ Old Mark Langston,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, pp. vi.-249, $1.50. 


| JOHNSTON. —The Battle of Harlem 


press. 
Vol. IIL. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) | 


To follow. 


Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. 


(1846- 
1896.) To follow. 


| NEWTON. — A Dictionar 
assisted 


HIGGINSON.— A Forest Orchid and | 


other Stories. By Exta Hicerson, author 
of “From the Land of the -Pearis.” 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, pp. 242, $1.50. 


HYDE. — Practical idealism. By Wittiam 
DeWirt Hyros, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, author of “Outlines of Social Theol- 
ogy,” etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi.-335, $1.50. 


Heights, September 16,1776. With p 
Re of the Events of the Campaign. 
Hewaey P. Jouxstox, A.M., Professor of Hin 
tory, College of the City of New York. With 
frontispiece hic reproductions, 
and maps. Columbia niversily Press. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii.-234, $2.00 net. 
ay — Travels in be * Africa, 
Congo Francais, Corisco, Came- 
roons. By Mary H. Kinesiey. With 16 full 
page and numerous text illustrations. New 
cheaper edilion. Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
KROGER. —History of Early Christian 
Literature in the First Three Centuries. 


Theological Seminary in New York. With 
and author. 





cor 


12mo, cloth, pp. vili.-409, 22.00 net 


may. — The English Constitution. A 
Cémmentary on its Nature andGrowth. By 
Jesse Macy, M.A., Professor of 
Science in lowa College. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
MATHEWS. — The Social Teachi of 
Jesus. An Essay in Christian 
By Suarmer Matuews, A.M., Professor of 
New Testament History and Interpretation 
in University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


McCRADY. —The he History of South Caro- | 
he Proprietar 


lina under t y Govern- 
ment, 1670-1719. + Epwarp McOrapy, 
" Member of the Bar of Charleston, 8.C., 
and Vice-President of the Historical Bociety 
of South Carolina. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 

MERRILL. — Rocks, Rock-weathering, 

and Soils. By rin P. Meraiii, Curator 
yp of Geology, United States 
National Museum, and Professor of Geol 
in the Corcoran Scientific School and G: 
ate School of the Columbian University. 
With many illustrations, full-page plates and 
figures in the text. $4 00 net. 

OE aenemeetthe Saket Conectonee, 
The Re’ ween the Establishment of 
Christionity | in Europe and the Social Ques- 
tion. By H. 8. Nass, Professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School at Cam 
12mo, cloth, pp. vill -309, $1.50. 

of Birds. By 
ALFrep Newron, y Hans Gapow. 
With contributions from Ricnarp Lypsxxsgr, 
B.A., F.R.8.; Caanieas 8. Roy, M.A., F.R.8.; 
and Rosert M. Suvuretpt, M.D. T r 
with Index and Introduction. Comp in 
ope volume, cloth 8vo, $10.00 net. 

NIETZSCHE. — The Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Edited by ALexanper TILLE. 
Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morais. Trans- 

lated by Wiruiam A. Havsemann. 





PALGRAVE. — The 
series. 


University of Oxford. 
Series. 16mo, cloth, pp. xii.-275, $1.00. 
Revem.vhe History of Mankind. 
Professor Frarepricn Ratze.. 
from the second edition by A. J. 
| omy 3 With introduction by E. B. 
Trsor, D.C.L., F.R.8. With colored 
and illustrations. To be com 
in volumes. Volumes I. and IL now 
ready. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv.-562, $4.00 each, 
ROBERTS. — 
te yy a and A the Pro- 
to 
ductivity of the Boil. pee th 
Director of the College of "Agricultu Cor- 
nell University. Fully illustrated ustrated. Cloth, 
16mo, $1.25. 


fessors in the University 
Sipney Epwarp Mazes, 
phy in the University of Texas. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. viii.-354, $1.75 net. 
nary — Volcanoes of North Amer- 
A Reading Lesson for Students of 


HA. and Geology. By Isragi OC, 
Rrssex, SD chenr of 4 Uni 
of author o! of N 


America,” + Glaciers on ‘North id 

etc. Numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
SALMON. — Domestic Service. By Locr 

M. Satmon, Vassar College. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


University. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.90 ne. 
SMITH (G.). — Guesses at the Riddie of 
Existence. By Gotpwim Smurrx, D.C.L. 
With other, Resays on Kindred Subjecta. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. 
—On the Face of the Waters. 
A Tale of the Great Mutiny. a Flora 
Aynre Stesu. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


TENNYSON. — Alfred, Lord Seeeeen, 
A Memoir his Son (Lord Hattam Tan- 
portrai ~~ y, illus 

trations. In 2 volumes. loth. Vol. L., 
pp. xxii.-516. Vol. IL, pp. ort SOL, Dr, #10. 00 net. 


| WARNER. — The Study of Children. By 
| Be author of 


Francis Wa os 
of Lectures on the Growth and Means 
the Mental Faculties.” Cloth, 
16mo, $1.00. 


WILCOX. — The Study of City Govern- 
ment. An Outline of Problems 
unici Gave, a 
tion. Dewos F. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xiv. p+ 5, $1.50 


Wasser. —On Menor acer’ The Life 
and of a Yankee 


Frep B Wii.iaMs “(Herbert E. Hamblen} 
Edited by his friend, W. 8. Boors. $1.50. 
WRIGHT and COUES. Citizen Bird. 
Scenes from Bird-life in plain English for 

Ma Oseoop Wricat and 


mor, AM, Ph.D. 


TitcHensr, Professor of hh ax 
the Cornell University. 8vo, cl 


Above books sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
ieTORY OF DANG EW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON 
A HISTORY OF DANCING. N » 
ished under the Auspices of 
Bhan the Bestioct Ages to Our Gun fines. G. Voruzer. | Omitted from i 
eae ser nec ve | Rec i i er cree 
saith omaapunieas EN Uniforms with Méneval’s “Memoirs of Napoleon.” With 
over then ia sheer delight... Not only i the book sumptuonaly —. Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00 . 
made but its illustrations a gallery of beautiful documents, most important of all recent additions to our knowledge 
hardly a one of them to put the magic of dancing into Napoleon” wr New York Herald. 
come bow light.” — New York “To M. Lecestre belongs the praise of supplying the first- 
fend oeenee a proves the truth of what might seem - 
EDITION IN COLORS. London New B 
A Guide to the Sintpelterthenan Birds. By Fran M. PETER THE GREAT. - 
CuaPMan, Aaristant Quester of Bammaege ond Onsite ee aay wm event. a with * etsaue — 
in the American Museum of Natural author Sel Se pcre ager — F piety same author 
* Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.”’ [llus- A, 00. 
trated hy Ernest Seton Thompson. With 75 full-page colored LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
plates. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. Edited by Epmoxp Gosss, Hon. £4 of Tiel Cem. 
“These handsome plates are entitled to a place in the first rank of Cambridge. Uniform edition. $1 
ae yh ee og ty 4 Now Ready. 
Re ee ee eta Ore | seen Ragiich Literature. By the Réiter. 
French a. | Epwarp Dowpen, D.Litt., LL.D. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. D.C.L.. Prof Literatare in the University of 
By the Rev. H. N. Hurcmisow, author of “Creatures of Dublin. easor of 
Days,” ete. With 24 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. | ancient Greek Literature. By Giexrt Murray, M.A., 
IN JOYFUL RUSSIA. Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
By Jonx A." ceoam, ge. With 50 illustrations in colors and THE SEVEN SEAS. 
and white. Small 8vo, cloth, $3.50. A Volume of Poems. By Rupyarp Kiruzme, author of 
ie — OUTGOING TURK. ** Many Inventions,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Ingeomiens = ec 7, ? THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. 
C. Tuomreon, suther of ae , pags.” With | By E. Hoven, author of “* The Singing Mouse Stories,”’ ete. 
76 Glaneations end 3 maps. Sve, cloth, $4.00. Tilestrated Wiiliam L. Wells and C. M. Russel. A new 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOURNE, volume in The Story of the West Series. Edited by Ri 
Aad rvations of Nature. By Gi.sxet Wars. With Hitchcock. 


Story 
“The Stery of th the Indian.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION. 
Edition. In two velames. 12mo, cloth, $4.00 A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settle- 
UNCLE REMUS: | ments in Amesien, with Special Reference to the Life and 
His ig Sum cod His Seuings. wih 1 CuanpLer Harris. _ Character ofthe People. The first volume in ** A History 


revised ed 112 [Mustrations by A. B. | of Life in the United States.” By Epwarp Eaa.eston. 
i Fg "92.00 | 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


THE LEADING FICTION. 
SARAH GRAND'S NEW NOVEL. THE CHRISTIAN, 


, THE BETH BOOK. | By Hatt Cauve, author of “The Manxman,” “The Deem- 
By Somap Guero, author of “The Heavenly Twins,” eto. | ster,” “ The Bondman,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
1.50. 
Ly re » tay | THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
| 


if 
rE 


. B LBERT PARKER, author of ‘The Trespasser,”’ ‘“ The 

amie te cuthor’s high sapetsiion. Bi bs meve attenstive sending | ais the Sword” (new uniform editions, $1.25), “ The 

—— — <n Tramation of a Savage.”’ ** Mrs. Falchion,”’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


se HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A. 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
By F. F. Monrrésor, author of “Into the Highways 
i ” “ False Coin 2 Best™ The One the Looked 


; F. ANSTEY, author of “ Vice Versa,” “The Tinted 
Qn," eto, I6mo, cloth. $1.50. | “Venus,” ete. ‘Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
auduun"claieiiees tel eae i. rhe MYSTERY oF CHOICE. 7 
HAMBERS, author of ** The Maker,” “ 
EQUALITY. ne a 
By Epwarp Be.iamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” | “A work that was born to live and have its part in the substantial 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. literature of America.” — Boston Courier. 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
TRUE TO HIS HOME. THE RED PATRIOT. 
A Tale of the Boyhood « Franklin, By Hezextan Butrern- A Story of the American Revolution. By W. O. Stopparp. 
wet author of 4. he Bab way Belt,”’ “* The YY —~ |  IMustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
trated by H. Winthron Pierce. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 5O. - COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


From the Gu A 
THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES STANDISH. wsthor of" Midshinmas Feneean® ye, nny Hrs of Or 
ENRY JOHNSON (Muirhead Robertson), author of ** N Series. —reeee by George Gi and others. 
by to Plymouth Rock.” Lllustrated. i2mo. cloth, $1.50. | 12mo. cloth, $1.00 . 


Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated Holiday numer of. Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


French literature could ill afford to spare the 
graceful pen of Alphonse Daudet. Within five 
years it has lost in Renan its greatest prosateur 
in the domain of scholarship, in Taine its great- 
est philosophical historian, in Leconte de 
Lisle its greatest poet, and now in Alphonse 
Daudet its greatest novelist. This does not 
mean that Daudet was a great novelist in the 
sense of Hugo or Balzac, or even of Stendhal 
or Flaubert, but simply that among the writers 
of fiction left living during the past fifteen years 
he was clearly the most important, and that we 
may scan the horizon of dawning reputations in 
vain for indications of any other likely to occupy 
as large a place in the literature of the Republic. 
His success was hardly and honorably won, and 
his career was that of a typical man of letters. 
The story of his obscure origin, of his early 
struggles for a livelihood, of his eventual recog- 
nition, of his constantly growing reputation 
and the golden sunset of his assured fame, is of 
the old sort so familiar to the student of literary 
history, although one not often to be read in 
books so charming as those in which Daudet has 
himself told it — in « Le Petit Chose,” to begin 
with, and later in “ Trente Ans de Paris,” and 
the “ Souvenirs d'un Homme de Lettres.” 

Daudet was a Provencal by birth, and saw 
the light at Nimes in 1840. His boyhood was 
spent in his native city and in Lyons. He then 
obtained a position as usher in a country school, 
but a year of this drudgery was all that he could 
bear, and at the age of seventeen he started to 
seek his fortune in Paris. From this time until 
the War of 1870, he struggled to gain a foot- 
hold in the world of letters, receiving support 
for a time from a clerical position in the civil 
service, and finding happiness in marriage with 
the talented woman who has ever since remained 
his devoted companion and counsellor. His first 
book was *“* Les Amoureuses,” a volume of love 
poems. Other collections of verse followed, and 
quickly won for the young writer a reputation. 
He also essayed the drama, producing nine 
plays in all, besides the later dramatizations of 
his novels. His plays had no great success, and 
their titles convey little to the average theatre- 
goer or reader of dramatic literature. 

These tentative efforts in the lyric and dra- 
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matic provinces of literature were supplemented 
by journalistic work done for “ Le Figaro” and 
other papers, and in this work we find the 
sketches and short stories in which Daudet’s 
true artistic self was first revealed. “ Le Petit 
Chose,” that exquisite fragment of autobiog- 
raphy, dates from 1868, and before the année 
terrible he had also produced the charming 
« Lettres de Mon Moulin.” When the war 
was over, his position as the greatest master of 
the short story was still further strengthened 
by the “ Contes da Lundi,” the * Contes et 
Récits,” and other collections. The best of 
these pieces are the purest gems of their sort in 
modern French literature. Equal in perfec- 
tion of form to the stories of Maupassant they 
have a substance which the stories of the later 
master rarely exhibit, and the pathos of such 
studies as “La Derniére Classe ” and “ Le Siege 
de Berlin” is wellnigh flawless. He is indeed 
to be pitied who can read with dry eyes these 
masterpieces in miniature. The short stories 
gave to their author just the sort of training 
in the niceties of literary art that was needed 
to develop his powers as a full-grown novelist, 
and enable him to produce, during the follow- 
ing quarter-century, the series of fiction that 
gave him an unrivaled position among the 
French novelists of his time. Other works were 
written in this later period, but they are of 
minor importance — réchauffés or chips from a 
literary workshop— and reveal no development 
of power beyond what was displayed when 
Daudet the novelist was yet artistically unborn. 

The first of Daudet’s books written de longue 
haleine was the famous “ Tartarin de Tarascon,” 
dated 1872. In this book and its two succes- 
sors, “ Tartarin sur les Alpes” (1886), and 
“ Port-Tarascon” (1890), he achieved his 
greatest title to literary fame, for these three 
works projected into literature one of its few 
immortal types of character. The creation of 
Tartarin stands only just below such figures as 
Falstaff and Sancho Panza. The intensely 
human figure of Daudet’s lion-hunter, mountain- 
climber, and colonial adventurer is a fascinat- 
ing study in all three phases of his self-glorious 
career ; all the color of the midi glows from 
the pages in which his exploits are set forth, 
and all the humorous or lovable foibles of the 
Provengal are delineated with a touch that is 
incisive without being painful, with a geniality 
that robs satire of its sting, and finds in happy 
and wholesome laughter a universal solvent for 
the most varied sentiments and emotions. What- 
ever else may be forgotten, the story of Tartarin 





will be remembered, and will remain among the 
classics of nineteenth century literature. 

The greater part of Daudet’s career as a 
novelist was, however, devoted to the production 
of studies of modern life which have made him 
the chief interpreter of the second imperial and 
third republican periods of French society. 
They do not, it is true, present us a delineation 
comparable for minute observation and com- 
prehensiveness with the record of the restora- 
tion period that is made in the forty volumes 
of the “ Comédie Humaine,” for not every age 
can produce a Balzac, but they do provide us 
with a series of careful studies wherein much 
of recent French life is pictured, and which 
have a charm of style that was beyond the 
reach of Daudet’s great predecessor. Two or 
three of these books are comparatively insig- 
nificant, but at least eight of them are master- 
pieces in a very genuine sense. ‘They are, in 
the order of their publication. “ Froment Jeune 
et Risler Ainé ” (1874), “Jack ” (1876), “Le 
Nabab” (1878), “ Rois en Exil” (1879), 
“Numa Roumestan ” (1880), “ L’Evangeliste” 
(1883), “ Sapho” (1884), and « L’Immortel ” 
(1888). These books are, on the whole, the 
most remarkable collection of novels produced 
by any Frenchman under the Third Republic. 

Space fails us in which to characterize in any 
detail this series of drames parisiens. They 
are all well-known to English readers, for they 
have been promptly translated as they have 
appeared. The first of them (called “ Sidonie” 
in the English version) was, we remember, 
made the subject of considerable cheap moral- 
izing when it appeared in our language, with 
the natural consequence that it became widely 
known. Much water has flowed under the 
bridges since then, and so many writers using 
the English language have bettered whatever 
instruction in immorality was to be derived 
from the literature of France that “ Sidonie ” 
would now be considered very mildly offensive 
even by the self-constituted professional guar- 
dians of our literary virtue. Daudet has some- 
times been called the French Dickens, an 
ascription which is merely absurd if based 
upon any comparison between the humor, say, 
of the “ Tartarin” books and of “ Pickwick,” but 
which has some slight justification if referred 
to the pathos of “ Jack,” that poignant narra- 
tive whose chief fault is its excessive length. 
Daudet’s third novel, «« Le Nabab,” is probably 
his masterpiece, although this claim may per- 
haps be contested by the partisans of “ Numa 
Roumestan ” or of “ Sapho.” The book is a 
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brilliant picture of Parisian life under the Seec- 
ond Empire, and it portrays the corruption of 
that period with an unsparing brush, although 
the figure of Mora is delineated with a more 
kindly hand than actual history warrants —a 
fact easily explained when we remember that 
he is no other than the Duc de Morny, whom 
the novelist served as a secretary for a number 
of years. This figure and that of Numa 
Roumestan (who is Gambetta somewhat more 
disguised) are the most conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the novelist’s habit of introducing 
prominent public characters into his fictions. 
The * Rois en Exii” is a gallery of such figures, 
and if the “ Astier-Rehu ” of «« L’Immortel ” is 
not any particular academician, there are not a 
few who might have found themselves more or 
less caricatured in him. Something ought to 
be said about “ Sapho,” yet a few words would 
be less adequate than none at all. The inscrip- 
tion ** pour mes fils quand ils auront vingt ans ” 
indicates that the work is not milk for babes or 
food for bread-and-butter misses, and shows also 
how large a question any discussion of such a 
book must raise. From the technical stand- 
point of literary art “Sapho”’ is as nearly per- 
fect as anything that the author ever wrote. 

The literary characteristics of Daudet are 
admirably outlined by Professor B. W. Wells, 
upon whose “* Modern French Literature” we 
have relied for many of the dates and other 
matters of fact given in the present sketch. We 
are told that “to the naturalistic temper he 
brought the mind of an idyllic poet,” that rather 
than * architectural power ”’ he had “ the style 
of an impressionist painter.” The resulting 
product “ attains the highest effects of art with- 
out artificiality, and is at once classical and 
modern.” These formule serve fairly well to 
express the essence of Alphonse Daudet’s work 
and to record the residual impression left by 
many years of acquaintance with his varied 
books of fiction. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, Dec, 20, 1897. 

We have been much exercised during the past week 
with long discussions on the Report issued by the Society 
of Authors. Your readers may not appreciate what this 
means. I will therefore, with your permission, explain 
the matter as clearly as [am able. In this country, most 
books are retailed to the public, by the booksellers, at a 
discount of three pence in the shilling, or about six cents 
to the quarter dollar. For some years past the book- 
sellers have been complaining to the publishers that the 
giving of this discount leaves a margin of profit insuffi- 





cient to pay their working expenses. Their agitation 
resulted in the formation of a Booksellers’ Association, 
and the establishment of a similar organization of Pub- 
lishers. After many proposals, it was decided by these 
two bodies that the discount to the public should be 
lowered to two pence; and the publishers, before they 
finally took steps to see that the booksellers did not under- 
sell each other, sought the codperation of a society which 
has Mr. Rider Haggard for its President, and which calls 
itself the Society of Authors. This body took some time 
to consider the matter, and in the end issued a very pom- 
pous and ambitious pronouncement against the scheme. 
One of the most important statements made in this re- 
port runs thus: “ The independence of the author would 
be seriously compromised by the existence of a close ring 
of publishers and booksellers, who might as easily dictate 
to him a royalty of five per cent. as to the bookseller a 
2d. discount.” 

What the Society of Authors has done in the past has 
been excellently well told in the chanter devoted to its 
workings which Mr. G. H. Putnam has included in his last 
edition of “ Authors and Publishers.” But this much 
it is necessary to say, to arrive at a proper understand- 
ing of the situation: that the Society can in no sense be 
said to represent the large body of English authors. 
The signatories to the Report itself include but three 
writers who might be affected by the scheme; the other 
five are gentlemen of hardly any note in the literary 
world, eminent as they may be in their particular pro- 
fessions. The Society and its organ, “The Author” 
(conducted by Sir Walter Besant), have always gone on 
the assumption that the author is the novelist, and from 
this it has drawn some of the most ridiculous conclusions. 
As a matter of fact, the Society has nothing whatever 
to do with the “ booksellers’ grievance,” and ought never 
to have been consulted. The publishers have found out 
this error of theirs, and many of them are regretting the 
step they took. 

The trouble, so far as the booksellers are concerned, 
is accentuated by the fact that drapers have taken to 
selling books at cutting prices. If publishers would but 
resist the temptation to “ jobbing ” large quantities, this 
might not happen. But then, how can we give the 
booksellers all our sympathy, when we find so many of 
them who have never appreciated what it means to sell 
books? The books they sell are so much goods, or 
« stuff,” and it is a rare chance that one comes across a 
really intelligent and well-educated bookseller. 

Next to this “ booksellers’ grievance” we have been 
interested in the selling of rare books —the library of 
the Earl of Ashburnham. The past six days have fur- 
nished columns of reports in the daily press of the enor- 
mous prices these books have realized. The first portion 
of this library was disposed of last July, and realized 
the sum of almost £32,000, or $160,000. The second 
and smaller portion, just dispersed, has brought in nearly 
£19,000, or $95,000. Without a doubt the high prices 
are due to the reputation of the library, and to the 
handsome commissions your countrymen have sent over. 
Let me give a few instances: George Gascoigne’s “Whole 
Workes” (1587), a book which rarely fetches more 
than £20, found a purchaser for £40; Glanvelk’s “ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
is undoubtedly a very uncommon work, but £195 is also 
an uncommon price. An imperfect copy of Caxton’s 
edition of Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” (1483) was 
knocked down for £188, and the second edition, from 
the press of Berthelot, for £20. A fine copy of Graf- 
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ton’s “Chronicles of Englande” (1570) went for £70, 
while the edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages, with the rare 
map and the original suppressed leaves, was bought for 
$1,375. An unusual price for John Heywood’s “ The 
Spider and the Flie” is $182, bat this is what Mr. 
Quaritch gave for it. In printed “ Books of Hours” 
the library was especially rich, and copies brought such 
prices as $300, $705, $895, 3525, $825, $595. For 
a magnificent copy of “ Heures,” printed in 1525 by 
“Maistre Geofry Tory,” Mr. Quaritch gave $4,300. 
Mr. Richard Heber’s copy of the first edition (Rouen, 
1488) of the famous romance, “Lancelot du Lae,” 
fetched $670; the 1494 edition, printed upon vellum, 
realized $375. An early and very rare work on Florida, 
Laudonniere’s “ Notable Historie, containing Foure 
Voyages . . . unto Florida” (1587), was purchased by 
Mr. Stevens for $1,950. Caxton’s translation of Le 
Fevre’s “Recueill of the Historyes of Troye,” and 
printed by him about 1472 or 1474, was sold for 34,750; 
the copy wanted 49 leaves, and was purchased by its 
late owner at Mr. E. V. Utterson’s sale. The same 
author’s “ Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason,” and printed 
by the same printer, circa 1477, reached the substantial 
amount of $10,500. It is quite perfect, and is remark- 
able in that it has rough edges. I might take up the 
whole of your space with items of similar interest and 
rarity; but I have given sufficient to indicate that book- 
collecting has not lost its fascination, and that there must 
be many ardent book-lovers who consider money no 
equivalent for the joy obtained in the possession of a 
rare specimen of printing or a rare edition of a classic. 

So far as the literary world is concerned, I cannot 
report much. The reviews on Mr. Le Gallienne’s per- 
petration of a version of Omar Khayyam have afforded 
much amusement to that gentleman’s enemies, and prob- 
ably no little chagrin to his friends. He is unfortunate 
lately; but I am afraid he must blame himself for 
giving others an impression that is certainly not nice, 
and that probably may not be true. I hear that he is 
to pay the United States a visit shortly, for the purpose 
of an extended lecturing tour. If you like him you will 
be in love with him; if you dislike him, you'll feel it 
“ strong.” 

We are about to have two new translations of Omar 
Khayyam — one from Mr. E. Heron-Allen, a gentleman 
fairly well-known here for his interest in violins; the 
other from Mr. John Payne, the translator of the Villon 
Society's edition of the “ Arabian Nights.” The latter 
will probably find many purchasers; and as the edition 
is to be limited, and published under the auspices of the 
society for which Mr. Payne has done such yeomen ser- 
viee, it may be taken for granted that there will not be 
many copies going a-begging. I may also announce 
that there is to be issued in the coming spring a volume 
dealing with the bibliography of the translations of 
Omar's Rubaiyat. In this connection, I think, all praise 
should be accorded to Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, whose 
variorum edition of the quatrains of the poet tent-maker 
of Naishdpur is one of the most excellent specimens of 
works of its kind. A few copies have managed to find 
their way here, despite the vigilant eyes of the post- 
office and custom authorities, and, I need hardly say, 
they are much prized. 

I have noticed one or two copies on sale here of Mr. 
Irving Browne’s “In the Track of the Book-Worm,” a 
volume which has been issued by the Roycroft Printing 
Shop of East Aurora, N.Y., U.S.A. The book is ap- 
preciated for its unusual printing and general “ get-up.” 





Mr. Browne is also to be congratulated on his interest- 

Talking of the Roycroft Printing Shop reminded me 
of “The Philistine,” which in its turn reminded me of 
“ The Bibelot,” and this again of Mr. Mosher of Port- 
land, Maine. You can have hardly any idea of how 
sore many people here feel against Mr. Mosher. Mr. 
Andrew Lang started the crusade against him for pirat- 
ing “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France” and “ Helen 
of Troy.” Butsince the reprint of Mr. Pater’s “ Essays 
from the Guardian,” indignation has risen very high 
indeed. A correspondent in “Literature” can with 
difficulty restrain himself. Of course, it is unfortunate, 
but one can hardly blame Mr. Mosher for doing what he 
does. He finds a certain condition of things and takes 
advantage of them — that is all. Somehow, I feel that 
the authors whom Mr. Mosher annexes owe him a vote 
of thanks for the engaging dress in which he clothes 
them. Were I the author of “ Helen of Troy,” it would 
charm me not a little to see the poem so prettily dis- 
played on hand-made paper and soft parchment. If 
one is stopped on the highway, one would rather hand 
one’s purse over to a courteous knight than to the rough- 
and-ready bludgeoner. I do not mean by this that 
Mr. Mosher stops anyone on the highway — it is the 
fault of my comparison — but that Mr. Mosher has had 
the good taste to handle his gentlemen with care and 
attention. Let them thank their good stars that they 
have fallen into hands so solicitous for their well-being. 
In the matter of good printing, good paper, and pretty 
binding, I am of opinion that the gentleman from Port- 
land, Maine, can teach a lesson or two even to London 
publishers. 

I have but one more item of information, and it is 
somewhat important. It relates to an Englishman who 
has just been writing about you and your country, and 
to a young and rising English publisher. They are 
collaborating on a novel or a romance, which is to deal 
with the adventures of a nineteenth-century gentleman 
in the days of the Roman empire. The writer is Mr. 
Steevens, author of “ The Land of the Almighty Dollar”; 
the publisher is Mr. Grant Richards. r. Richards’s 
name calls to my mind that he will publish next year 
a long novel by “George Egerton,” the lady of “ Key- 
notes” fame. The novel will deal with the “question” 
which Mme. Sarah Grand has had all to herself. Now 
we may expect “The Second Beth Book.” 

Tempte Scort. 


TWO DIALS. 


One dial, I think of, on a tower’s face: — 

Surrounded by the ivy’s mild caress, 

It seems uplifted from the care and stress 

Of burried men who fill the market-place; 

Unminding self, or them, it does but trace 

The sky’s far message, bring it more or less 

Of comfort to the waiting heart’s distress; 

“Thy joys,” it says, “and sorrows flit apace.” 

Another Dial: it speaks among us here 

With diverse message from life’s vibrant Thought 

That moves as if with banners bright unfurled, 

That comes to lonely workers with its cheer 

And song of widening courage fair inwrought, 

And throbs with every heart-beat of the world. 
Freperic L. Luqueer. 
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Dr. JUSTIN WINSOR’s LAST BOOK.* 


The eighth and last volume of Dr. Justin 
Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical History of 
America” appeared in 1889. That monu- 
mental work finished, the indefatigable scholar 
who had written much of it, as well as planned 
and edited the whole, immediately sought out 
new fields of conquest. In the eight years that 
succeeded, Dr. Winsor contributed to literature 
four independent historical works, “ Christo- 
pher Columbus and how he Revived and Im- 
parted the Spirit of Discovery,” 674 pages, 
appeared in 1891. Next came “Cartier to 
Frontenac,” 379 pages, 1894. The next year 
“The Mississippi Basin” came out, 484 pages. 
And now, at the end of 1897, we have “ The 
Westward Movement,” 598 pages. These 
works all bear the same well-known marks — 
thorough original investigation, strong grasp 
of material especially cartography, and ad- 
mirable synthesis of historical and scientific 
elements. These are all very great merits in 
an historical writer. In his chosen field no one 
denies, but all admit, Dr. Winsor’s easy supe- 
riority ; he is a master indeed. But when we 
come to method and style, not so much can be 
said. Dr. Winsor is never weak and is some- 
times picturesque ; but he has no claim to rank, 
to put it mildly, among the masters of historical 
composition. Still, his works are of solid and 
enduring value, and when all the facts attend- 
ing their production are considered, they reveal 
large resources and great productivity of mind. 
The last one is invested with a tender interest, 
coming to us, as it does, just after the author’s 
untimely death. It is painful to a student of 
American history to think that this field of study 
will never be enriched by further productions 
from Dr. Winsor’s pen. 

We have spoken of the four volumes that 
have appeared since 1889 as independent works. 
In name they are so, but the last three in reality 
constitute a connected series, as is shown by 
their secondary titles,— “Geographical Dis- 
covery in the Interior of North America in its 
Historical Relations, 1534-1700”; «The Strug- 
gle in America between England and France, 
1697-1763”; « The Colonies and the Republic 
West of the Alleghanies, 1760-1798.” It is 

*Tux Westwarp Movement. The Colonies and the 
Republic West of the Alleghenies, 1763-1798. With Carto- 


graphical I}lustrations from Contemporary Sources, By Justin 
Winsor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











plain that these volumes lay in their author’s 
mind as a series, even if he never spoke of them 
as such or gave them a collective name. 

In such a case, any possible division of the 
whole subject into separate books or volumes 
must be more or less arbitrary. Siill, the 
present work is well marked off by its subject- 
matter from what came both before and after. 
It presents three closely connected groups of 
facts: First, the gathering of forces in the 
region west of the Alleghany Mountains follow- 
ing the French and Indian War that made it 
possible for the United Colonies to contest its 
possession with Great Britain in the War of 
the Revolution ; secondly, the resulting contest, 
which culminated in the Treaty of Paris, 1783, 
determining the first boundaries of the Repub- 
lic ; thirdly, the subsequent struggle whereby 
the Republic shook off the British hold of the 
Northwest and the Spanish hold of the South- 
west, thus for the first time setting free all its 
members. The author of “The Westward 
Movement” thus describes the compass of the 
work : 

«“ Adding the time which was necessary to carry out 
these treaties [Jay’s, 1794, and San Lorenzo, 1795], it is 
now an even hundred years since the title of the United 
States to this vast region lying between the Appala- 
chians, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi was un- 
mistakably confirmed. For more than thirty years after 
the peace of 1763, the colonies and the Republic strug- 
gled to maintain the American spirit on this eastern- 
central area of the continent. Independence achieved, 
for twelve or fifteen years the United States strove to 
round out its territorial promise, The history of this 
Western region during all those years was constantly 
moulded by its geography, and it is the purpose of the 
present volume to show the ever-varying aspects of this 
strugg ” 

The story closes (although the book itself lin- 
gers for another page) with the words : 

“So ends the story of the ee the terri- 
torial integrity of the Republic, as klin, Adams, 
and Jay had secured it in 1782, against the indirection 
of our enemies, French, Spanish, and British.” 
Within these limits lies, no doubt, the ablest 
exposition of the important topics they embrace 
which has ever been given to the public. Dr. 
Winsor is called upon, in dealing with these 
topics, to pass judgment upon some mooted 
points. To two or three of these we shall direct 
attention. 

From the days when the American plenipo- 
tentiaries at Paris were struggling to bring the 
Revolutionary War to a successful diplomatic 
issue, there have been two opposing views of 
the real relation of the French Government 
at that time to our national integrity. As re 
spects the West, England was naturally dis- 
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posed to make the smallest concession that 
would meet the case; while Spain was bound 
that the Republic should be shut up east of the 
Mountains, or, if admitted to the West, should 
be cribbed and confined within narrow limits. 
But what did France want? Dr. Franklin 
held, at the time, that Count de Vergennes, 
who for this purpose was France, was acting 
in good faith toward the United States; but 
John Jay and John Adams believed that he 
was secretly playing into the hands of Spain. 
These are the Franklin and the Jay-Adams 
views of the situation, which have been pro- 
jected forward to the present time, and neither 
of which gives a sign of coming to an end. 
The question is a subject for a monograph ; we 
have space here to say but little more than that 
it is a fact for scholars to note that Dr. Win- 
sor, as the last sentence quoted above would 
suggest, throws the weight of his authority into 
the Jay-Adams scale. He holds that the pub- 
lications of Circourt, Fitzmaurice, Doniol, and 
Stevens have justified the suspicions of the two 
negotiators rather than the confidence of the 
one. 

“ Vergennes’ present purpose was patent. He wished 

to weaken the United States, and he desired to have 
England acknowledge that the bounds of Canada ran to 
the Ohio, so that if ever a turn in fortune rendered it 
possible, France could recover by treaty her possessions 
in the St. Lawrence Valley.” 
Dr. Winsor might have added, we think, with 
equal truth, that the French Minister also de- 
sired to gratify and to strengthen Spain. For- 
tunately, the difference of opinion among our 
representatives at Paris did not practically 
embarrass the negotiations; Jay boldly took 
the initiative in disregarding the instructions 
of Congress to consult the Most Christian King 
at every step, Franklin acquiesced, and the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace was concluded, so far 
as the Americans were concerned, upon the 
theory that Vergennes was playing double. 
Dr. Winsor quotes Shelburne to the effect that 
Franklin“ wanted to doeverything by cunning,” 
and then adds: 

“ He was never more astute — which may be a more 
pleasing word —than in now yielding to Adams and 
Jay; and he was never more successfully judicious than 


in disarming the resentment of Vergennes when that 
minister discovered how he had been foiled.” 


The arguments that disposed England to 
yield up the West is a subordinate, but still 
an interesting, question. It is common for his- 
torical writers, and especially for historical ora- 
tors, to point to the conquest of George Rogers 
Clark as the decisive fact. No man who under- 





stands Western history will depreciate this bril- 
liant exploit; still it is by no means certain 
that the conquest was the pivotal point on 
which the surrender turned. Some historical 
scholars certainly will be glad to hear Dr. 
Winsor say : 

“ So the Spanish and French Bourbons were thwarted 
in reality by the adhesion of England to her old colonial 
charters, and by her purpose to make them an inheritance 
for her emancipated colonies. The conquest of the 
Northwest by Clark told in the final result rather more 

inst the pretensions of Spain than against those of 

ngland.” 

In formulating the American claims to the 
West, the Committee of Congress threw the 
emphasis upon the chartered limits of the old 
colonies ; and yet, as already stated, men have 
not been wanting who denied that the charters 
had any considerable influence upon the issue. 
But whatever the fact may be, it is not a little 
curious that England, our bitter enemy, was 
more willing to give us the West than France, 
our firm ally, and Spain, the ally of France, 
were that we should have it. 

The Ordinance of 1787 presents two moot 
points, one relating to its origin and one to its 
authority. Dr. Winsor utters no uncertain 
sound on either one. Once it was the fashion, 
in accordance with the ancient custom of em- 
phasizing individual lawgivers, to assign the 
principal credit of this famous act of legisla- 
tion to single men, as Thomas Jefferson or 
Nathan Dane. Dr. Winsor, of course, adopts 
the newer and sounder view that several minds 
contributed to it valuable ideas; but while not 
going so far as the late Dr. W. F. Poole, who 
led the way in this direction,* he sees plain 
evidence of the hand of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
one of the directors of the Ohio Company of 
Associates. 

The other question, while less discussed, is 
perhaps even more doubtful. The form of the 
Ordinance is peculiarly impressive. The last 
six articles are called “ Articles of Compact 
between the Original States and the people and 
States in the said Territory,” and are declared 
to be “ forever unalterable,” “ unless by com- 
mon consent.” The long struggle over the 
question of slavery in the Territories gave an 
added emphasis. One of the six articles fixed 
the boundaries of the future States to be formed 
out of the Territory ; and yet not one of these 
States to-day conforms, or practically ever has 
conformed, to these limits ; Congress assumed 
materially to change lines, and sometimes in 


*“ "The North American Review,” No. 251: “ Dr. Cutler 
and the Ordinance of 1787.” 
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the face of the strongest opposition of the State 
or States affected. Again, another article for- 
ever prohibited slavery within the Territory ; 
and yet there were slaves, and there long con- 
tinued to be slaves, within the limits of every 
one of these States with the possible exception 
of Ohio, while in two if not three of them vig- 
orous efforts were made to give slavery a per- 
manent status. While these facts detract some- 
what from the solemnity of the Ordinance, we 
still think Dr. Winsor dismisses it too lightly 
when he says: 

« So the Ordinance of 1787 introduces us to nothing 

new in human progress. There was doubtless that in it 
which proved a guiding star for future legislation, as in 
the struggle over the slavery question in Illinois; but it 
may well be questioned if later enactments, without 
such a beacon, and keeping in sight the interests of the 
community as they arose, would not have made of the 
Northwest all that it has become. The provisions of 
this fundamental law were operative just so far as the 
public interests demanded, and no further, and the public 
interests would have had their legitimate triumph 
unaided by it. The Ordinance simply shared this con- 
dition with all laws in communities which are self- 
respecting and free.” 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to 
show, in our opinion, that much of the large 
wedge of territory lying between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, which reaches so far towards 
the Gulf of Mexico, would, to say the least, 
have been completely given over to slavery for 
a considerable term of years, as the territory 
on either side of it was, if it had not been for 
this powerful bulwark of free labor. 

The name “ Westward Movement” is sin- 
gularly well chosen for such a work as this. 
Next to the planting of English civilization on 
the Atlantic slope in the first part of the seven- 
teenth century, the planting of American civili- 
zation in the Great West in the second part of 
the eighteenth century is the most impressive 
event in our history. This fact even scholars 
living east of what used to be called “ the 
Mountains” are coming to understand. Dr. 
Winsor’s valuable work will hasten the com- 
mon appreciation of this great event. 

As we have seen, the work closes with the 
execution of the treaties of 1794 and 1795, 
which set free the Northwestern and South- 
western limbs of the young and growing Re- 
public. This consummation had been devoutly 
wished for, and striven for, by both people and 
government ever since 1788. Once accom- 
plished, it became the point of departure for 
the first enlargement of the national dominion, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and for the ultimate 
bringing down of the national boundaries to 





the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande, and 
their extension to the Pacific shore. It is mat- 
ter for deep regret that Dr. Winsor did not live 
to tell the story of our national expansion, 
We have never understood, and do not now 
understand, why Dr. Winsor, in the prepara- 
tion of his last three works, wholly refrained 
from naming his sources, save as an occasional 
one is mentioned in the text. It is a serious 
defect. The books are all provided with good 


indexes. B. A. Hrnspa.e. 








GRANT AND LEE AS NATIONAL HEROES.* 





The issue together of volumes on Grant and 
Lee in such a series as that of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations ” gives the critic pause. The pub- 
lishers of this now deservedly popular series of 
biographies state in their prospectus that “‘ the 
current of each national life is distinctly indi- 
cated, and its picturesque and noteworthy pe- 
riods and episodes are presented for the reader, 
in their philosophical relation to each other as 
well as to universal history.” Here is an explicit 
proposal to unfold not only the facts but also 
the underlying truths of national life out of 
which those facts flow and by means of which 
they must be estimated. The historian who goes 
beyond the mere narrative to philosophical 
relations has assumed the responsibility, if not 
of a teacher, at least of a prophet, and we have 
a right to look to him for guidance in our effort 
to discriminate the good from the hurtful, the 
permanent from the transient, in national life 
and p . 

With such a conception of the function of 
the historian of a people’s life, we are fain to 
ask the question, What is a national hero? 
This may be said to involve the subordinate 
question, What is a hero? There is no diffi- 
culty in arriving at a general consensus of 
opinion on this latter point. Men are pretty 
well agreed on the nature of true heroism, and 
cheerfully accord to the doer of a brave or self- 
sacrificing deed or series of deeds their word of 
praise, without reference to any larger environ- 
ment of fact or of idea. Heroes are to be found 
in every band of rebels, and heroism in associa- 

* Ucysses S. Grant, and the Period of National Preserva- 
tion and Reconstruction. By Colonel W. C. Church, Editor 
U.S. Army and Navy Journal. ‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ 
Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Roserr E. Lex, and the Southern Confederacy. By H. A. 
White, Professor of History in Washington and Lee Univer- 


sity. ‘*‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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tion with every grade of morality or immorality. 
But when one comes to the larger question, 
What is a national hero? more complex ele- 
meng are to be faced, and a larger view of life is 
to be taken. Here also personal character may 
not enter in to make or to mar our estimate, 
albeit it assuredly may heighten or depress the 
sum total. But will anyone undertake calmly 
to say that any man is or can be a national hero 
the supreme effort and achievement of whose 
career is not efficient toward the life and pro- 
gress of the whole nation? Far be it from any 
sane critic to say aught in disparagement of the 
nobility of soul and of character of that magnifi- 
cent soldier and man, Robert E. Lee. Men are 
coming more and more — without regard to 
section—to know that this was one of the sweet- 
est and serenest lives ever lived in the public 
gaze, and to recognize the transcendent military 
ability which so long held at bay a lengthening 
list of commanders, and yielded at last only 
when resistance was no longer possible. One 
will as readily grant that it was from a mistaken 
sense of duty that he conscientiously gave his 
sword to a cause whose motive principle 
offended his reason and outraged his heart, 
although aware that men of the South as brave 
and as conscientious as he abandoned their 
homes to fight in the ranks marshalled against 
their people, or else remained to face obloquy 
and ostracism. But that man was no secession- 
ist who wrote, as late as January 23, 1861, the 
words : 

“As an American citizen I take great pride in my 
country, her prosperity and her institutions, and would 
defend any State if her rights were invaded. But I 
can anticipate no greater calamity for the country than 
a dissolution of the Union. It would be an accumnla- 
tion of all the evils we complain of, and I am willing to 
sacrifice everything but honour for its preservation. I 
hope, therefore, that all constitutional means will be ex- 
hausted before there is a resort to force. Secession is 
nothing but revolution. The framers of our Constitu- 
tion never exhausted so much labour, wisdom, and for- 
bearance in its formation, and surrounded it with so 
many guards and securities, if it was intended to be 
broken by every member of the Confederacy at will. It 
is intended for ‘ perpetual Union,’ so expressed in the 
preamble, and for the establishment of a government, 
not a compact, which can only be dissolved by revolu- 
tion, or the consent of all the people in convention as- 
sembled. It is idle to talk of secession: anarchy would 
have been established, and not a government, by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and all the other 
patriots of the Revolution. . . . Still, a Union that can 
only be maintained by swords and bayonets, and in which 
strife and civil war are to take the place of brotherly 
love and kindness, has no charm for me. I shall mourn 
for my country and for the welfare and progress of 
mankind. If the Union is dissolved and the Govern- 
ment disrupted, I shall return to my native State and 





share the miseries of my people, and, save in defense, 
will draw my sword on none.” 

It affects this not at all that the Preamble 
says nothing about “‘ perpetual union,” as Lee 
supposed. With the sound of his patriotic 
words in our ears, one turns page after page of 
his latest biography with profound melancholy. 
One looks in vain in these four hundred and 
fifty pages for a calm and adequate estimate 
of one who was probably the greatest master of 
military strategy this country has produced, of 
one who was as pure and unselfish in all his 
personal life as he was sadly mistaken in his 
public career. The author is too busy in posing 
as the champion of a lost cause, which time and 
public opinion have decided not to be a national 
one or a good one, — and which we leave to 
the condemnation spoken by the words above 
quoted, — ever to take time to do full justice 
to his hero. It is pitiful, in these closing 
years of the century, to read that “in the 
planter’s home the African learned to set a 
higher value upon the domestic virtues which 
he saw illustrated in the lives of Christian men 
and women”; to see all the social features of 
“the peculiar institution” set down in the 
credit column, and only the economic results 
debited to the powers of evil. Let Lee’s own 
words — “I think it is a greater evil to the 
white race than to the black race” — be a 
sufficient answer, though it but half lift the 
veil from the festering plague-spot of slavery. 
One learns in this book — despite Lee’s opinion 
to the contrary — that the idea of the fathers, 
one and all, did not go further than a temporary 
and “trial” union ; that “ slowly upward toward 
a fitness for citizenship this mild servitude was 
lifting the negro.” The Dred Scott decision is 
handled as reverently as the ark of the covenant; 
one would never gather here that it marked the 
lowest humiliation of our great court, or that it 
was obiter dicta. One reads regarding Lincoln 
that “ want of accurate knowledge concerning 
the origin of the Federal Union inspired the 
historical errors of the Inaugural Address of 
March 4, 1861, which was merely the untenable 
theory of original consolidation,” and that 
“ President Lincoln ventured to designate a 
committee's recommendation in 1774 as a legal 
instrument establishing a government!” Of 
his Gettysburg speech we learn that it was “a 
masterpiece of rhetorical beauty, and also of 
the art of shifting great issues.” Of McClellan, 
in the summer of 1862, it is said that “ while 
he was glorying in the title accorded him of 
‘ the Young Napoleon,’ Lee, on the other hand, 
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was bending every energy to collect the scat- 
tered Confederates.”” But one’s melancholy is 
quickened into something like indignation, 
when, turning to the title-page, he reads that 
this belated exploiter of dead institutions and 
dead theories of government, who writes the 
symbols of a double doctorate after his name, 
is a professor of history in an American Col- 
lege, and that one which bears the name of 
Washington. It is a misfortune for the grand 
‘Old Dominion ”’ that its sons are still being 
taught such strange things in the name of 
truth, and that the true music of such a har- 
monious life, personally, as that of Lee should 
be marred by such an accompaniment. One 
note sounds true in the book. It is the presen- 
tation of the folly of reconstruction methods, 
which the lamented death of Lincoln made pos- 
sible. Forcible in their antitheses are the fol- 
lowing sentences : 

«The war of aggression against the Southern States 
had been prosecuted upon Lincoln's theory that these 
states were still in the Union, and could not possibly get 
out. Congress dealt with them upon the theory that 
the war had left them out of the Union, and they could 
not enter within except through the mercy of the con- 
querors, who held them as subjugated provinces !” 

The narrative, in this book, of Lee’s cam- 
paigns is spirited and well done, and if this had 
been the main theme small room for criticism 
could be found. The same commendation 
may be given to Colonel Church’s volume on 
Grant. This writer has handled the military 
life of his hero with great discernment, and has 
made a fine summary. Here again, however, 
although the many personal touches — espe- 
cially from the earlier life of Grant — are 
pleasing, there is no attempt at an estimate of 
the military man, although the constant pres- 
ence in these pages of three out of four of the 
greatest soldiers of our age—Grant, Lee, Sher- 
man, Johnston—continually suggests one. The 
very different character of the task given each 
one of these men, involving not only military 
accomplishment, but also resources of men, 
equipment, and transport, makes a comparison 
as impossible as it is undesirable. It is not 
necessary to disparage either Lee or Grant for 
the purpose of estimating the other. Each 
made mistakes, especially in his earlier cam- 
paigning in Virginia. Each had abilities 
which the other lacked. Professor White 
makes the most of such criticism on Grant as 
is found in Walker's “ History of the Second 
Army Corps,” with reference to Cold Harbor ; 
and Colonel Church’s sketch does not meet 
fully such attack. But General Grant was 





frank to criticize his own mistakes in his “‘ Per- 
sonal Memoirs.” There is, however, a steadily 
growing conviction that the highest mark of 
his genius is found in his “having his own 
way ” in the face of the political mismanagers 
at Washington, and even of public opinion — 
a thing that all his military predecessors had 
not been able to dare to do. This large cour- 
age to go ahead and hew out his own road in 
spite of all adverse criticism was the one thing 
the nation needed to constrain the genius of 
Lee, and it could afford even the costly experi- - 
ments of the campaigns from the Rapidan to 
the James in 1884 to give such a rider a firm 
and commanding seat. 

The simplicity of Grant’s nature is well set 
forth, even in the mistakes which it made pos- 
sible ; and he comes forth with credit even from 
the disastrous personal experiences which cast a 
gloom over his last days. The great, simple- 
hearted, silent warrior, who fought that the 
land might have peace, and whose grandest 
voucher as a great commander is found in the 
undying loyalty of his peer—Sherman—stands 
unadorned in these p Many who cannot 
share the satisfaction of Colonel Church in his 
contemplation of the presidential career, and 
who, regretting that the drum-and-fife theory 
of government forced the great captain into a 
political career for which his simple-minded 
honesty unfitted him, would gladly have seen 
him pass from his battle record to the rewards 
of private life, will be content to leave him to 
his military fame. And to that other, while not 
a hero of the Nation, they will ever give the 
homage of respect and admiration due to a great 
soul which, sorely tried, went on its chosen way 
with an humble and reverent spirit to the end. 


Joun J. Hasey. 








THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY OF 
VOLCANOES.* 

The science of geology has now reached that 
stage of advancement where data on many ques- 
tions are sufficiently full to make it profitable 
to gather them into a connected and unified 
whole. Two notable works on volcanoes, one 
on those of Great Britain and one on those of 





* Ancient VoLcaNnogs OF Great Barirain. By Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, Director General of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With maps and illustrations. In 
two volumes. New York: Macmillan Co. 

Vowcanogs OF Norto America: A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel C. Russell, 
Professor of Geology, University of Michigan, With maps 
and illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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the United States, may be regarded as attempts 
of this sort, and as representing what is likely 
to be one of the chief phases of the work of 

logists in the future, namely, the construc- 
ve or synthetic phase. While the analysis 
which must precede this sort of work may not 
yet be complete in any field, it has gone so far 
in many that synthesis is profitable, even if not 
final. That it is not final, none know better 
than those who attempt it. In the preface to 
his work on “ Ancient Voleanoes of Great 
Britain,” Sir Archibald Geikie says that a 
book which is abreast of our knowledge to-day 
begins to be left behind to-morrow. While 
this is probably measurably true, the volumes 
before us are at least up to date now, and are 
not likely to become antiquated for a long time 
to come. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has become well known 
as one of the few geologists able to present a 
technical subject in a semi-popular way without 
sacrificing the accuracy of the subject-matter 
involved ; and his present work will in no way 
detract from his reputation in this line. While, 
as the title indicates, the object is to give an 
account of the ancient volcanoes of Great Brit- 
ain, this account is prefaced by a series of 
chapters that prepare the reader not already 
thoroughly familiar with this phase of geology 
for an appreciation of that which follows. The 
introductory chapters give a brief but adequate 
glance at the views which have prevailed at 
various times concerning the nature of volca- 
noes, a brief statement concerning the causes 
of volcanic activity, a discussion of volcanic 
products, and a general accouut of existing 
voleanoes, from the study of which geologists 
have learned how to study and interpret the 
voleanoes of the past. But this introductory 
study of existing volcanoes is in itself most in- 
structive, — far in advance of most text-books. 
The special merit, or at any rate one of the 
special merits, of this part of the work lies in 
the fact that volcanoes are looked at from the 
historie (in a geological sense) point of view. 
Existing voleanoes are described as the descend- 
ants of a long line of ancestors, and their full 
significance is seen only when studied in the 
light of this ancestry. Only when so studied 
do they throw their true light on the problems 
of the physical evolution of the globe. The in- 
troduction of this historical idea into the study 
of existing volcanoes is an admirable prepara- 
tion for the more detailed portion of the work, 
in which the author’s aim, stated in his own 
language, is as follows: 





«I shall try to show the nature and relative import- 

ance of the records of ancient ayy =: me ioe 
records, generally so fragmentary, ma: 
gether so as to be made to furnich the Males which 
they contain; how their relative chronology may be es- 
tablished ; how their testimony may be supplemented in 
such wise that the position of long vanished seas, lands, 
rivers, and lakes may be ascertained; and how, after 
ages of geological revolution, volcanic rocks that have 
lain long buried under the surface now influence the 
scenery of the regions where they have once more been 
exposed to view.” 
In carrying out this plan, the author has taken 
pains to make sharp distinctions between facts 
and theories, and between theories that are well 
founded and those that are merely speculative. 
The study of the ancient volcanoes is taken up 
historically. There is an account of the vol- 
canoes and voleanic rocks of each of the several 
great divisions of geological time, beginning 
with the pre-Cambrian. Those of Cambrian, 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Ter- 
tiary ages are dealt with successively. In the 
case of each period, the study of volcanoes is 
taken up much as it might be in the case of ex- 
isting or recent volcanoes ; that is, the ancient 
volcanoes are studied with reference to their 
types of eruption, the conditions under which 
the eruptions took place, the character of the 
products discharged, the variations in these 
products during a period of activity, ete. 

In discussing the voleanic action of the vari- 
ous periods, the author has frequently taken 
pains to bring out at the same time the salient 
points in the physical geography of Great Brit- 
ain ; thus, we find sections with such headings 
as “* The Physical Geography of the Cambrian 
Period,” and “Land and Sea of Silurian 
Times.” These topics, which at first thought 
might appear to be outside the scope of the 
volume, really have a bearing upon the main 
theme under consideration. This ability to 
comprehend and portray the broad relations of 
things constitutes one of the charms of Sir 
Archibald’s writings. 

The study of the ancient volcanoes of Great 
Britain has led to many general conclusions 
which are of interest. The ancient volcanoes are 
found to be distributed in a belt running length- 
wise of the island and along its west side. They 
have been so widely distributed in time that the 
persistence of voleanic activity is to be regarded 
as one of the great facts of geological history. 
Furthermore, the volcanic activity has been 
intermittent. Nearly every great division of 
Paleozoic time — namely, Cambrian, Silurian 
(Lower), Devonian, and Carboniferous — has 
had its great series of eruptions ; but there was 
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general quiet, so far as this phase of activity was 
concerned, in the Upper Silurian. The Meso- 
zoic periods seem not to have been marked by 
voleanic activity within the area considered, but 
such activity was renewed in the early Tertiary. 
While extending through this great range of 
time, the periods of activity have been separated 
by long intervals of quiescence. The same 
localities have served repeatedly for the dis- 
charge of lava and other igneous products. 
Thus, in southwestern England there were great 
eruptions in the Devonian, the Subcarbonifer- 
ous, and the Permian. In southern Scotland, 
within a very restricted area, there were Silu- 
rian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian 
eruptions. Another important conclusion is 
that the sites of voleanoes, throughout the his- 
tory of Great Britain, were not determined by 
any obvious structure in the rocks now visible. 
They were not usually connected with faults, 
even when faults existed near the volcanic 
region. Again, it seems to be clearly indicated 
that the volcanic vents were, as a rule, on low 
land rather than on high, throughout the course 
of the physical history of Great Britain. The 
great series of voleanic rocks occuring in the 
central hollow of the Scottish midlands found 
their way to the surface in a region which was 
a great depression at the time they were ex- 
truded. The great Tertiary eruptions took 
place in the depression between the outer ridge 
of the Hebrides and the mainland of Scotland; 
while the Permian volcanoes were all in valleys, 
the adjacent highlands being free from them. 
It is suggested that “ a difference of a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of feet in the depth of over- 
lying rock, such as the difference of height 
between the bottom of a valley and the tops of 
the adjacent hills, may determine the path of 
escape for the magna through the least thick- 
ness of overarching roof.” 

The conclusion is reached that periods of 
general crustal disturbance were in a general 
way periods when volcanic activity was great, 
and that periods of crustal quiescence were 
periods during which volcanic action was least. 
The Lower Silurian period was a period of 
general crustal disturbance in Great Britain, 
and these disturbances were accompanied by 
great volcanic activity. The Upper Silurian 
was a period of general quiet, and there was 
little voleanic activity. The great disturbances 
of the Old Red Sandstone period were acom- 
panied or followed by great outpourings of lava; 
while the Tertiary volcanic activity, perhaps the 
greatest in the history of the island, was con- 





nected in time with the latest great orographic 
movements of Western Europe. 

Another conclusion of moment is that there 
has been essential uniformity of volcanism since 
the known beginnings of geological history. 
While volcanic activity has been widely distri- 
buted throughout geological time, the periods 
of eruption during the Paleozoic seem to con- 
stitute a diminishing series from Lower Silu- 
rian to Permian, the periods of activity being 
separated by intervals of quiescence. After 
the Permian there was a long period of qui- 
escence, following which volcanic activity was 
renewed on a scale greater than at any previous 
time; so that it cannot be concluded that vol- 
canic activity is declining. The study of the 
igneous rocks of all ages leads to the conclusion 
that there is no less and no greater variety of 
igneous matter in recent than in earlier times, 
showing that there has been an essential uni- 
formity of products as well as of activities. 

The study of the ancient volcanoes also shows 
that there is a recognizable sequence in the 
nature of the materials erupted during a single 
voleanic period, from the earliest to the latest 
times, and that, in spite of occasional departures, 
the normal order remains broadly uniform. In 
general, the earlier eruptions of each period 
were most basic and the later most acid, indi- 
cating that there was in the course of a single 
period of igneous activity a progressive dimi- 
nution in the quantity of bases and a corre- 
sponding increase in the proportion of acids in 
the lavas discharged. The fact that the igneous 
rocks of various periods are essentially the same, 
even in the same locality, shows that the magma 
from which the discharges proceeded must have 
been renewed from time to time during the 
period of quiescence, so that the nature and 
succession of lavas brought out at one period 
are much the same as those of another. 

The volumes are illustrated by nearly 400 
figures, and by seven maps which show the dis- 
tribution of the voleanoes and igneous rocks of 
the several periods. 


Professor Russell’s work on the volcanoes of 
North America covers a much wider area than 
the work just considered, but a correspond- 
ingly more restricted period of time. Its object 
is ** to make clear the principal features of vol- 
canoes in general, and to place in the hands of 
students a concise account of the leading facts 
thus far discovered concerning the physical 
features of North America which can be traced 
directly to the influence of volcanic action.” 
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The scope of this volume is therefore much more 
limited than that of the preceding work. The 
time is not yet ripe for a treatise on the ancient 
volcanoes of North America corresponding in 
detail to that on the volcanoes of Great Britain. 
Before this shall be possible, years of careful 
work must be done. Nevertheless, Professor 
Russell’s volume, which does not attempt more 
than is now possible, is a welcome summary of 
our present knowledge concerning existing and 
recent volcanoes from the point of view an- 
nounced by the author. 

Like the author of the preceding volumes, 
Professor Russell has devoted an introductory 
chapter to the discussion of voleanic phenomena 
in general. Following this are chapters devoted 
to such topics as * Types of Volcanoes,” “Stages 
in the Lives of Volcanoes,” “ Characteristics of 
the Products of Voleanoes,” “ Profiles of Vol- 
canic Mountains,” “Structure of Volcanic 
Mountains,” “ Erosion of Voleanic Mountains,” 
“Subterranean Intrusions,” and “ Character- 
istics of Igneous Rocks.” Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with the general question of the dis- 
tribution of voleanoes in North America, and 
give longer or shorter descriptions of the vol- 
canoes of the different portions of the continent. 
Following the chapters which describe the active 
and extinct voleanoes of Central America, 
Mexico, and the United States, an account is 
given of our present knowledge concerning the 
deposits of voleanic dust. A general discussion 
of the causes of volcanic activity follows the 
descriptive portion of the volume. These state- 
ments concerning the contents of the volume 
may suffice to indicate the ground which it 
covers ; and if it be added that these various 
topics are treated in such a way as to justify the 
explanatory title,“ A reading lesson for stu- 
dents of geology and geography,” the character 
of the work will be made clear. 

One of the important and attractive features 
of the book is its treatment of many of the 
curious and striking geographic features of the 
Far West, a region which is as yet too little 
known even to those who are charged with the 
direction of geographic study. Throughout 
the work, too, Professor Russell has introduced 
the historical idea into his descriptions of the 
subject-matter in hand, as the topics “ Stages 
in the Lives of Volcanoes” and “The Life- 
history of a Volcano” sufficiently show. This 
gives the volume an additional value to teachers, 
as this is an element which has generally re- 
ceived far too little consideration. 

The chapter on the deposits of voleano dust 





deals with a phase of voleanic products which 
is less familiar than most others. The great 
abundance of such dust, and its wide distribu- 
tion, give rise to a conception of volcanic activ- 
ity in North America within recent times which 
is not commonly held. In view of the object 
of the volume, Professor Russell is perhaps 
justified in giving some rein to the imagination 
in connection with this subject. He says: 

“The great abundance of volcanic dust in the Cor- 
dilleran region, its wide distribution, and its occurrence 
in numerous instances at many horizons in the same ver- 
tieal section, is evidence that vast areas in Western North 
America have been shrouded in darkness at many sepa- 
rate periods, and have time and again witnessed horrors 
like those which overwhelmed Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. Disasters similar to those accompanying the 
eruptions of Conseguina and Krakatoa occurred at in- 
tervals throughout the Tertiary and Recent history of 
fully one-half of North America.” 

The effects of these discharges of volcanic dust, 
as conceived by Professor Russell, are thus ex- 
pressed : 

“The voleanic dust of the Pacific states sometimes 
contains the bones of mammals and is frequently charged 
with quantities of leaves, showing that some of the tem- 
pests generated by volcanic agencies were disastrous to 
animal and plant life. These and related disturbances 
in environment probably had much to do with the modi- 
fication and extinction especially of the higher mam- 
malian species.” 

The chapter devoted to a consideration of 
the causes of voleanie action includes an ele- 
mentary statement of the principles believed to 
be concerned, and of the various theories that 
have been advocated as to the methods according 
to which these principles work. The discussion 
touches the vital points in the explanation of 
volcanoes, and in such a way as to be readily 
understood by readers of maturity, even though 
their knowledge of geology and allied sciences 
be meagre. While this discussion does not 
contain much that purports to be especially 
new, the presentation of the subject is much 
better than that which appears in most text- 
books. Incidentally, some original suggestions 
are introduced which are well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Professor Russell’s book will be a valuable 
work of reference for students of geology in 
the last years of high school, and for maturer 
students who are interested in geology and 
geography, even though their preparatory stud- 
ies in these subjects have been neglected. The 
volume is illustrated by sixteen plates, some of 
which are maps, and some of which are half- 
tone reproductions of notable volcanic peaks. 


Rouur D. Saispury. 
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THE FEMININE INTERPRETATION 
OF JESUS.* 


It sometimes appears as if the more learned 
a life of Jesus is made the less it reveals the 
personality it seeks to portray. Such learned 
treatises are very numerous and very useful ; 
but the number is small of biographies of Jesus 
which make his career much more than a string 
upon which to hang archeological disquisitions 
and pious reflections. Indeed, it is as rare to 
find a life of Jesus in English that is a true 
narrative as it is to find one that is scientific in 
its method. It is therefore with interest that 
one turns to a biography of Jesus produced by 
a skilled story-teller who has at the same time 
deep sympathies with things that make for 
beauty and righteousness. 

Mrs. Ward characterizes her “ Story” as a 
narrative — that, and nothing more. Yet the 
title itself shows that such a narrative is 
intended to set forth some conception of who 
and what Jesus was. Such a method is legiti- 
mate, though unusual in this class of literature. 
It is simply doing for the Gospel what the 
writer of an historical novel does for his sources. 
Granting that the writer’s imagination is kept 
within the bounds of what his sources make 
probable, and that facts are not distorted in the 
interest of some theory, there is no reason why 
a character should not be set forth in action as 
well as by description. But these two conditions 
are absolute. 

As regards the present volume, it can be said 
that from the point of view of sober historical 
investigation there is nothing in it worthy of 
the attention of scholars. The general chro- 
nological scheme of the life of Jesus is that of 
the conventional harmony of the most conserva- 
tive sort. It is true that some of the difficulties 
that beset an uncritical handling of the text 
are obviated by judicious omissions and the 
proper placing of emphasis in treatment ; but 
that an interpretative narrative really should 
aid one in solving such problems of harmoniza- 
tion as the two cleansings of the Temple is not 
to be expected. Such few archeological ele- 
ments as are introduced are treated with the 
experienced touch of a maker of novels; but 
they are those to be found in almost any life of 
Christ, and are simply details necessary for 
literary treatment. The same is true of geo- 
graphical references, although here accuracy is 
less pronounced and one becomes at times some- 





* Tue Story or Jesus Curist: An Interpretation. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





what confused in following the footateps or the 
vision of Jesus. Al , in all matters in 
which scholarship is indispensable and of pri- 
mary importance the volume is justly regarded 
by its author as outside of criticism. 

In the region, however, in which the book 
does profess to be of help, much more can be 
said in its behalf. As one possibly might ex- 
pect, the narrative at times is somewhat over- 
told, the dramatic incidents are sometimes over- 
worked, the completeness of the biography at 
times is sacrificed to the necessities of dramatic 
interest. But none the less, it is graphic, 
earnest, and successful in presenting the inter- 
pretation intended. If one is tempted to say 
that Mrs. Ward has preferred to describe mira- 
cles rather than teaching, to strain out the less 
difficult elements of the Gospel narrative while 
accepting those about which the critic feels the 
least confidence, to follow Renan — though at 
a great distance — into the uncertain ways of a 
romance, the reply is ready that such must of 
necessity be the method of a narrative, and that 
such elements also may very well be elements 
in the interpretation. 

And what is the interpretation? The Jesus 
who looks out from these pages is not a strong, 
resistless Messiah. Despite his ability to raise 
the dead, and walk on the waves, and feed 
thousands with a few loaves, he is continually 
questioning himself as to himself and his mis- 
sion ; he is repeatedly brought to the verge of 
despair by the uncertainties that overhang his 
mission ; he grows weak with alternating periods 
of exaltation and depression ; he looks much 
with deep eyes at other souls in silence; he 
barely escapes hysteria under severest strain ; 
he hears about him hosts of unseen spirits, 
Withal, he is passionately religious, but trust- 
ing ever to his intuition rather than to his 
reason. And thus, altogether, he is a woman 
and nota man. Strong and spiritual, he is not 
strong and spiritual after a man’s fashion. The 
interpretation is unexpected, is doubtless un- 
conscious, but as one re-reads the volume it is 
indubitable. 

And thus we have a new contribution to the 
ceaseless effort to interpret the personality of 
Jesus. For that this work really adds to our 
knowledge of him, one cannot for a moment 
doubt. All that subtle, emotional life which 
the mere scholar — especially if he be a man — 
so soon outgrows is discerned by the one who 
comes like Mary to sit in sympathy rather than 
in analysis and philosophy. In the hands of 
Mrs. Ward some things that have escaped the 
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scholar are thus made to appear, and despite 
the limitations of her interpretation it is sure 
to be helpful because it has made Jesus real — 
has given to him, one may say, the objective 
reality of a hero of a story. 

Suarter MarTHews. 





PROBLEMS OF SELF AND OF SOCIETY.* 


Professor Baldwin follows up his work on “ Men- 
tal Development in the Child and in the Race ” with 
a very important and interesting contribution to 
social psychology. The point to be investi is 
the relation of individual to social development, and 
the extent to which one throws light on the other. 
The author describes three methods of dealing with 
this problem — the historic, the sociological, and the 
genetic; and he proposes to use the last, without 
excluding the others. This method “ inquires into 
the psychological development of the human indi- 
vidual in the earlier stages of his growth, for light 
upon his social nature, and also upon the social 
organization in which he bears a part.”” The men- 
tal development of infancy has been the author's 
favorite field of study, and his illustrations have the 
freshness of direct personal observation. 

The volume is divided into two books — one on 
the Person (446 pages), and the other on Society 
(198 pages). The discussion of the “imitative 
person ”’ shows the process by which new elements 
find their way into the life of the soul. Social 
heredity is carefully distinguished from physical 
heredity. The person is built up by assimilating 
the life of society. He becomes himself by becoming 
a social creature. There is no such contradiction 
between self interest and social interest as Mr. Ben- 
jamin Kidd assumes. It is rational for a man to 
further the common good because his reason itself 
would not exist save through the creative forces in- 
herent in society. 

The social person is always an inventor, making 
discoveries for himself if not for the world. Im- 
portant aids to the inventive process are language, 
play, and art. Play, for example, is not merely 
the outburst of superabundant vitality running to 
waste, and it is more than mere imitation of the 
serious labors of adults ; it is actual training for the 
motions, gestures, labors, and arts of the community. 








*Sociat anp Ermican Iwrerrrerations mm MENTAL 
Deve.torment. By James Mark Baldwin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Tue Srupy or Crry Governmerr. By Delos F. Wilcox. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tue Comino Prortx. By Charles F. Dole. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

IneQuatiry AND Prooress. By George Harris. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Socian Facts anp Forces. By Washington Gladden. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. ” 

Tae Encyciorzpia or Socian Rerorm. Edited by 
W. D. P. Bliss. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 





The true genius is an inventor in a larger sense 
than is the average man, but he is not isolated from 
his kind. If he has ability of the highest order, 
and is thoroughly sane, he will see what is practi- 
eable and useful. There is risk of society thinking 
him a visionary or a rebel ; but there is also a possi- 
bility of the insane man imagining himself a genius. 

Under the caption “The Person’s Equipment” 
we have an analysis of instincts, emotions, intelli- 
gence, and sentiments, and an account of the man- 
ner in which they are formed by social factors, and 
yet tend to rise above the level of the actual at new 
points. The person is held to his task by certain 
“sanctions,” and these are not merely outward con- 
straints, but impulses, desires, ethical and religious 
sentiments, which are social products. 

Coming to the brief concluding chapters on So- 
ciety, we find the person set in the only environ- 
ment which is natural to him. The person is the 
“ particularizing” force, and society generalizes 
elements of progress introduced by individuals. It 
is by this reciprocity between habitual conduct and 
custom on the one hand, and finer or wider accom- 
modations on the other hand, that society moves 
onward. Strong emphasis is laid upon the distine- 
tion between the matter of social organization and 
the functional method. The matter of social or- 
ganization “consists of thoughts: by which is meant 
all sorts of intellectual states, such as imaginations, 
knowledges, and informations.” The process of 
social organization turns on the imitative function. 
The person “ reaches his subjective understanding 
of the social copy by imitation, and then he con- 
firms his interpretations by another imitative act 
by which he ejectively reads his self-thought into 
the persons of others. Each of these stages is essen- 
tial to his growth as a person, and so also is it 
essential to the growth of society. For society 
grows by imitative generalization of the thoughts of 
individuals. 

No brief summary can do justice to the wealth 
of suggestions of this vigorous treatise. But a few 
words of interrogation may put readers on their 
guard, and set them upon a search for omitted fac- 
tors in social organization; and the caution is sug- 
gested by the author himself in several places. We 
are distinctly told that the historical and sociologi- 
eal methods, with the data of anthropology and 
analysis of institutions, are used only in a subordi- 
nate way. The phenomena held in the foreground 


_ are those of infant life. One may accept as probable 


| the hypothesis that the child recapitulates the pre- 
_ vious social history of mankind, and reproduces in 
| his attainment of selfhood the “ dialectic ” by which 
| society advances from mob impulses to ethical con- 


trol. But if the best method of learning the process 
of child development is to watch and interpret their 
physical manifestations of psychical life, then the 


| most fruitful and reliable method of studying social 


psychology must be directly to observe and interpret 
the embodiments and relations of society in its in- 
stitutions. Since the infant is a product of social 
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history and a prophecy of the social future, we should 
carefully study him ; but human society never was 
composed entirely of infants. 

We fully agree with the author's rejection of the 
reduction of sociology to a sort of biology, and of 
the whole process of reasoning from biological 
analogies. An adequate study of the individual 
mind must, however, consider the relation of mind 
to body; and so an adequate study of society must 
have regard to the material forms which are the 
revelation of social life and the means of its progress. 
Therefore we may hesitate to accept as final and 
complete this summary (p. 522): “ The organiza- 
tion which is effected in social life is, in all its forms, 
a psychological organization. Its materials are 
psychological materials: thoughts, with all their 
issue in desires, impulses, sanctions, consciences, 
sentiments.” In New England graveyards one sees 
carved on the ancient tombstones images of saints 
or angels, bodiless figures with only faces and wings. 
The effect on the modern mind is grotesque. Society 
as we know it in this world exists on the land and 
sea, draws its physical energies from soil and air, 
and every one of its members is a composite being 
with all the parts and organs of an animal. Ade- 
quate synthesis of social studies compels a full ree- 
ognition of what Schaffle calls “the Social Body.” 
Yet if we had to choose between the crude material- 
istic and biological sociology, which has about run 
its course, and this ultra-spiritual view, we should 
choose the latter, and agree with the closing word 
of the eminent psychologist: “The true analogy is 
not that which likens society to a physiological organ- 
ism, but rather that which likens it to a peychological 
organization. And the sort of psychological organi- 
zation to which it is analogous is that which is found 
in the individual in ideal thinking.” 


The Elementary treatise on City Government, by 
Mr. Delos F. Wilcox, not only makes good use of 
excellent authorities, but it also goes to sources and 
draws from them fresh materials. The author con- 
siders three principal topics: the functions of city 
government, the problems of control, and the prob- 
lems of organization. The style is clear ; the analyses 
of subjects is suggestive ; and the literary form 
adapts the book for use as text-book or as a reading- 
book. It is encouraging to find at least a suggestion 
that a city is not primarily nor principally a political 
organization. It is to be hoped we may some day 
have a work on cities which gives more attention to 
the social tendencies, wants, organizations, interests, 
which constitute their real life. This is hinted on 
page 15: “ The practical task of political economy 
and sociology is the assignment of functions to the 
state and its agents on the one hand, and to indi- 
viduals and volantary organizations on the other. 
Politics or political science treats of the methods of 
fulfilling the functions assigned to the state and its 
agents.” And also on page 237: “ Back of the 
merely political problems of the city lie the great 
problems of social development.” 


“The Coming People” discussed by Mr. Charles 
F. Dole are the products of natural selection in a 
rational and ethical universe. The old moral virtues 
of honesty, veracity, kindness, justice, are not feeble 
ideals of optimistic dreams, but their sanctions are 
in the actual world. The might of the cosmos is in 
them. The modern world is producing a higher 
type. For the care of long-horned cattle, wild and 
fierce, we need rude cow-boys, with revolvers and 
long whips ; but for sleek short-horns and well-bred 
Jerseys, another and finer type of man must be 
chosen as keepers. This is the theme of Mr. Dole’s 
attractive and inspiring book. It is a series of ser- 
mons, — optimistic, bearing with stress upon the 
moral sense, not specially instructive for the student 
of special social sciences and problems, and giving 
bare outlines of the ethical ideals of social copera- 
tion. The severe cost and pains by which progress 
must be paid for are not overlooked. The writer 
is sane, well-informed, awake to the infamies which 
blot our civilization, and without any panacea for 
human ills; but he is always clear as to the power 
which makes for righteousness, always sure that 
iniquity is feeble and truth alone is strong. It is a 
noble and healthy book, by one who has long taught 
men to regard the duties of society as sacred, and 
now shows that these duties are based on a rational, 
practical, and religious view of life. 

The author of “ Moral Evolution ” excites expec- 
tations of good writing and intelligent interpreta- 
tions. His little treatise on “Inequality and Pro- 
gress” is suggestive and sane. Democracy and 
Christianity both declare for the right of utmost 
self-development for every human being. Before 
the law, every individual must have a fair hearing. 
In religious belief, all are children of a common 
Father. But equality does not exist as a matter of 
fact in this world where the Divine will gives law, 
and where democracy is advancing to supremacy. 
Physically and intellectually, haman beings are un- 
like, and must treat each other according to their 
natures and capacities. Education that treats all 
pupils alike is a humiliating failure. Progressive 
methods tend to give scope to individuality and 
variety of talents. Progress secures variety and is 
dependent upon it. There must be leaders, if so- 
ciety is to move onward. Monotony is stagnation. 
We live by the awakening and satisfaction of new 
wants. We rise to better ethical and spiritual levels 
by admiration of superiors. Envy is a mean and 
degrading vice. Social unity is not the effect of 
sameness, but of uniqueness of individuals. 

The noble monument of the late Dr. W. H. Ryder 
of Chicago, the lecture endowment “in aid of the 
moral and social welfare of the citizens of Chicago,” 
has been the occasion of bringing to the public one 
of Dr. Washington Gladden’s most powerfal and 
wholesome discussions. The aims and limitations 
of the book, “ Social Facts and Forces,” are frankly 
stated by the author: “No one will expect to find 
within a space so limited an adequate investigation 





| of subjects so large. I have tried to seize upon 
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some of the salient points, and especially to empha- 
size the tendencies which affect conduct and shape 
character.” The subjects discussed are the factory, 
the labor union, the corporation, the railway, the 
eity, the chureh. Technical adaptation of means 
to ends he usually leaves to experts within each or- 
ganization; Dr. Gladden’s purpose is to criticize the 
ethical value of the ends of action, the results in 
character. The reader is compelled at every step 
to inquire what will be the social consequences of a 
particular method of producing wealth and accu- 
mulating fortunes. 

In one large volame one may now find, for the 
first time, a brief and clear statement of nearly 
every important reform movement of our age. “ The 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform” includes, as we 
learn from the sub-title, “political economy, polit- 
ical science, sociology, statistics, anarchism, chari- 
ties, civil service, currency, land and legislation, 
penology, socialism, social purity, trades unions, 
woman suff ” ete. Some of the articles are 
signed by am ol of the various movements repre- 
sented. Advocates of the reforms have been chosen 
to state the case, but the divergent views are also 
given a hearing. There may be some advantage 
given to editorial positions, but there is a manifest 
purpose to give the strongest positions of opposing 
parties. The dictionary form of the work makes it 
very convenient for reference, but breaks up the 
systematic and organic discussion of particular sub- 
jects. The references are fairly complete for pop- 
ular uses. No profession of service to scholars is 
made, as specialists do not depend on cyclopadias. 
For persons remote from libraries, who wish to have 
a brief statement of the socializing movements of 
our time, this volame is the best available, and it is 


unique in its field. C. R. Henperson. 








SOME RECENT STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY.* 


Perhaps the most notable recent contribution to 
philosophy in America is Professor G. T. Ladd’s 
large volume entitled “ The Philosophy of Knowl- 
edge.” This work discusses with great fulness, and 
in the main in an admirable temper, the most gen- 
eral questions concerning human knowledge, auch as 
“Thinking and Knowing,” “Knowledge of Things 





* Tue Partosorny or Knowieper. An Inquiry into the 
Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
By George Trumbull Ladd. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Turory or Taovont anp Kyow.iepos. By Borden P. 
Bowne. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Evotvtion anp Retiaion ; or, Faith as a Part of a Com- 
plete Cosmic System. By John Bascom. New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

History or Inretiecrvan DeveLorMent, on the Lines 
of Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. Volume I. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Iwrropuction To Partosorny. By Oswald Kiilpe. Trans- 
lated by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 





and of Self,” “ Implicates of Knowledge,” “ Truth 
and Error,” “ Knowledge and Reality,” “ Knowl- 
edge and the Absolute.” These subjects, whose 
treatment is embraced under the technical name of 
Epistemology, are the ones upon which modern 
philosophy more and more concentrates, and are 
here treated comprehensively and fairly, and so 
clearly and untechnically that most educated persons 
will have no difficulty in following the writer. Pro- 
fessor Ladd starts from the common consciousness, 
and, indeed, in a measure vindicates it throughout ; 
and his constant assumption is the “I know” of 
common consciousness. The fundamental assump- 
tions of the ordinary unreflecting man are shown to 
have in them a real basis of philosophic truth, and 
hence the philosopher cannot look down in scorn 
upon the plain man of every-day life. But the 
author proceeds far beyond common-sense realism, 
and formulates a critical idealistic realism. The 
Self is the key throughout. Self-knowledge, the 
“I know,” appears to Professor Ladd as the clear- 
est and most certain knowledge, and altogether un- 
assailable, and so the basis of all knowledge. The 
mind is capable of knowing a world of things or 
objects only as they are in some sense other-selves, 
and these as the expression of the Absolute Self. 
Another prominent point in the author's method is 
the making of knowledge an expression of the whole 
man, and not an isolated faculty. Feeling and will 
are closely connected with knowledge, and he even 
goes so far (page 187) as to make feeling the essence 
of cognition, or again (page 502) he makes cogni- 
tion “ a species of conduct.” From this unitary point 
of view, he sharply criticises Kant. There is also 
much criticism of scepticism and agnosticism in 
general. While Professor Ladd has learned much 
from Lotze, Wundt, Paulsen, and other German 
philosophers, he has re-thought the whole into an 
original exposition and criticism. Although we miss 
in this work that high degree of demonstration, 
that definiteness and closeness of thought, and that 
thorough originality of treatment, which character- 
ize a great philosophical treatise, yet by its suggest- 
iveness and comprehensiveness, by its clearness and 
force, it must be assigned a prominent place in 
American philosophy. 

Professor Borden P. Bowne’s “Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge” is a slighter performance 
than the foregoing, and at the same time covers a 
wider field. Of the three divisions of philosophy — 
logic, epistemology, and metaphysics — this present 
book is a sketch of the first two divisions. By logic 
is meant, of course, not formal logic, but a philo- 
sophical discussion of notion, judgment, inference, 
deduction and induction, the categories, ete., in re- 
lation to truth ; in short, a general theory of thought 
in all its forms and functions. The last third of 
the book is taken up with the theory of knowledge. 
This opens with an analysis of philosophic scepticism, 
aimed to show the possibility of knowledge; and 


| the remaining chapters on “Thought and Thing,” 
' “ Realism and Idealism,” ete., seek to show just how 
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knowledge is possible, — i.¢., its fundamental con- 
ditions. Professor Bowne comes to much the same 
conclusions as Professor Ladd. While this work 
shows some acuteness and clearness, yet we cannot 
highly commend it as a whole. The treatment is 
much too summary, and the simplifying is carried 
too far. Further, the tone of the book is very 
unphilosophic by reason of gross dogmatism and 
didacticism, and the work is often marred by acad- 
emic sarcasm. 

Dr. John Bascom has lately added to his numerous 
volumes on religion and philosophy a brief work 
entitled “ Evolution and Religion.” He treats in 
this book of four main topics, namely, “ Evolution 
as a Conception,” “ Evolution as Giving Unity to the 
Field of Knowledge and Action,” “ Evolution in its 
Present Spiritual Phases,” and “ Evolution in the 
Proofs it Offers to Spiritual Beliefs.” Evolution is 
accepted in the widest sense, and is theistically and 
spiritually interpreted. Suggestive remarks are 
made on various ethical and social matters. The 
presentation is vigorous, popular, and rather ser- 
monic. While nothing very new is given, yet there 
is always originality of statement. The author is, 
throughout, very ironic, very sententious, and very 
enthusiastic. While the treatment is not especially 
profound or thorough, yet it is always broad and 
generous ; and there are many quickening thoughts 
which will be of service to those who are seeking to 
know the signs of the times and to adjust them- 
selves to a new spiritual basis. Many persons ought 
to find in this book help toward a larger, saner, and 
freer life. 

Mr. John Beattie Crozier follows up his work on 
“ Civilization and Progress” by Volume I. of the 
“ History of Intellectual Development,” which, he 
explains, is to point out the laws of the evolution of 
religion, science, and philosophy. This is a very 
large and difficult task, and the author seems to 
show neither sufficient ability nor training for the 
work. Perhaps the quoting of a single sentence will 
give some inkling of the mental status of the writer : 
“T am aware, of course, of the deep suspicion with 
which many readers will regard any attempt to 
reduce to law those products of thought or action 
which would seem to depend on the uncertain ca- 
prices of men ; and can fully realize the surprise of 
the reader when he hears that an attempt has here 
been made to anticipate the views which men like 
Plato, Aristotle, Buddha, or Paul were likely to hold 
on the great problems of the world and of human 
life.” While this volume may be a passable com- 
pilation on the history of Greek, Hindu, and Judaic- 
Christian thought, and conceived in a broadly the- 
istic and Christian spirit, it is not a closely scientific 
study, and can scarcely be considered a serious con- 
tribution to historical or sociological literature. 

Professor Oswald Kiilpe’s brief text-book on phil- 
osophy is now translated in a correct and convenient 
version by Professors Pillsbury and Titchener under 
the title “ Introduction to Philosophy.” This work 
is much more compendious and impersonal than 








Professor Paulsen’s work with the same‘title. Pro- 
fessor Kiilpe aims to give the beginner “a short ac- 
count of the development and status of philosophy.” 
Chapter I. is devoted to “the definition and classifi- 
cation of philosophy ”; Chapter II. to “a survey of 
the separate disciplines which are now ineluded under 
the general name of philosophy”; and Chapter IIT. to 
“‘ a characterization of the more important schools of 
philosophic thought.”” The aim throughout has been 
“ to assist the student in the understanding of lectures 
and treatises upon special philosophical topics.” A 
final chapter gives very briefly the author's own 
view as to what philosophy should be and do in the 
future — a view which discourages systems of phil- 
osophy. The standpoint of the book is too German, 
and the treatment, though clear, is too dry, to be very 
serviceable to the American student desiring an 
initiation to “divine philosophy.” The profuse use 
of technical and German terms and the historical 
résumé will embarrass many. The chief value of 
the work is as a reference book to help clarify the 
ideas of advanced students. 
Hrram M. Sranuey. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





reconstructed Le volume by Mr. Ignatius Singer 
unning and Mr. Lewis H. Berens, entitled 
of physics. “Some Unrecognized Laws of Na- 
ture” (Appleton), offers to the physicist greatly 
varied interest. Seldom does one find propositions 
more clearly enunciated or more concisely and logi- 
cally discussed. Their exhaustive analysis holds 
attention and forees conclusions as to many of the 
terms and conventions of modern science, some of 
which have claimed the highest prerogative and have 
generally had their claims allowed. As an example 
may be cited the term “energy,” with its derivatives 
— ‘conservation ” and “dissipation” of energy, 
kinetic energy, potential energy, etc. To Tait’s 
definition of energy, “the power of doing work,” 
the present authors do not object; but to the idea 
that energy is a “distinct entity,” even though “in- 
separable,” they oppose serious and well-founded 
objections. There are those who seem to regard 
energy as a sort of soul residing in matter, but eap- 
able of unlimited transmigrations, having present 
existence, but resting under the possibility of disem- 
bodiment and final dissipation, perchance ending in 
a form of nirvana. But Tait’s definition needs a re- 
striction ; energy is “the power of doing work ” at 
a given instant,— not a power which may have been, 
or, under conditions, may arrive. If a body be 
thrown vertically into the air, no energy may be 
attributed to it at the instant which ends its upward 
flight and begins its descent. When the object 
started upward it had power within itself to do work, 
— work expended in lifting itself to an altitude. 
When its returning fall is finished, it has again ac- 
quired from the attraction of gravitation the energy 
perhaps to smash a casemate or to drive a timber 
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into the solid earth. A stone lying upon the earth’s 
surface has in it no inherent “ potential ” energy ; 
nor would it acquire any if Mr. Frank Stockton were 
to bore beside it a hole ten miles deep. Like other 
reformers, our authors began with a revision of ter- 
minology. They affirm that certain psychologic ten- 
dencies disguise themselves in forms of expression, 
which tendencies are evil and must be overcome. 
Because ive of certain lines of theory, old 
terms must be discarded ; but may not the see og 
be equally suggestive, and therefore reprehensi 

Thos, in re early chapter we find the fundamental 
term “inertia” dismissed, and its equivalent (?), 
“ persistence,” substituted. If equivalent, why sub- 
stitute? But not only are the terms not equivalent, 
they are widely asunder. It is true that Newton 
uses the word persevere in his definition of vis insita, 
“ a power of resistance by which everybody endeav- 
ors to persevere in its present state of rest or motion,” 
ete. But in his further explanation of this defini- 
tion, in the same section, he says: “ A body from 
the inactivity of matter is not without difficalty pat 
out of its state of rest or motion. Upon which ac- 
count, this vis insita may, with a most significant 
name, be called vis inertia, or force of inactivity.” 
Of the two terms offered by Newton, his disciples 
have used that which most perfectly indicates the 
normally inactive condition of matter, a condition 
which can neither initiate motion nor diminish motion 
when once acquired. It is a condition of absolute 
passivity. But perseverance, whether of matter or 
of the saints, and as these authors use the word, im- 
plies activity, with something like will or determin- 
ation. It is said that when King Wilhelm, the first 
German Kaiser, arrived in captured Paris, he re- 
marked, “ Je suis ; je reste.” Of thousands of the 
soldiers who had marched from the German frontier 
at the king’s command, but had found their final 
resting place within French soil, it might have been 
said with equal truth, but with a very different 
signification, “ They are here, and they will stay.” 
The attitude of the uering Kaiser was one of 
perseverance ; that of his buried Uhlans was one of 
inertia. But to discuss all the things, wise or 
otherwise, in this book would require another book. 
Among the sixteen chapters that con- 
stitute “ A batch of Golfing Papers,” 
written by Mr. Andrew Lang and 
others, and published by Mr. M. F. Mansfield, there 
is one, “ The Devil’s Round,” a tale of Flemish Golf, 
that is almost like a piece of fine Valenciennes lace 
among a lot of good Scottish plaids. Not that the 
others are not good golfing papers: they are. Buat 
they lack the touch of literary quality, somehow. 
For instance, only fancy “ Dr. Johnson on the Links,” 
“Herodotus at Saint Andrews,” “Socrates on the 
Links”; neither one of them could possibly be more 
than a few changes rung on a well-known theme. 
“ A Song of Life and Golf” (on the refrain “ The 
Limmer stimied me”), and the “ Ballade of the 
Duffer,” these too, we think, might be imagined with 


Golf and 
Letters. 





sufficient exactness. “The Caddies at Saint Andrews” 
and “ The Home of Golf ” will not surprise or excite 
anyone already up in golfing literature. Of course 
they are good in their way ; they are quite the thing 
a man will read easily in a club corner in the even- 
ing after a good round. Or, now that as a rule one 
can't play the game, they will serve toremind. Bat 
they have no characters, they are only amusing 
because they are about golf. Now the particular 
story we speak of, a translation from the French of 
M. Charles Deulin, has not nearly so much to do 
with golf as the others, but it is a better story for all 
that. As you read it, you become conscious that 
you have moved out of that simple world whose 
sufficient humor comes from people’s wrath at get- 
ting into bunkers, and whose acme of development 
would be a regular sequence of drive, approach, 
and putt. You are off the Links and have got 
back to Letters. The wheelwright’s three wishes, 
his match with the Devil, his outwitting Death and 
even the good Saint Anthony, have the richness and 
cunning of peasant humor, and are worked out with 
the skill of a clever story-teller. We are fond of 
golf, and so we read the whole book with pleasure ; 
and we think most golfers will do so too. Still, our 
serious judgment is that it is best to keep Golf and 
Letters distinct and separate. If a man must read 
golf in the winter, the “ Badminton” volume or 
Willie Parks’s book will be about the best thing for 
him, for these are pure golf and no literature. The 
stories in this volume are for the most part, it must 
be confessed, only half-and-half. As such, it is hard 
to see how they can make any real impression on a 
thoroughbred sport. Our Flemish tale, however, 
though it does not appeal so strongly to the golfing 
temperament, will certainly be remembered by any- 
one having more than a slight tincture of letters. 


Novelists search nowadays for curi- 
ous and unheard-of heroes and hero- 
ines. Romances wherein Negro, 
Indian, Polynesian, and Hindu actors figure are 
rather in vogue. In France a popular story has 
already been written about prehistoric man. In 
Mr. Stanley Waterloo’s “Story of Ab” (Way & 
Williams) we have a group of cave-dwellers as chief 
actors. In such a story, of course, the background 
must be realistic and the life true to nature. Mr. 
Waterloo appears to have made diligent efforts to 
qualify himself for writing his book. Some of his 
portrayals are clear and suggestive. Many mis- 
takes in archwology occur, however. To cite but 
one, the whole treatment of the shell-heap men is 
wrong. Where are there fresh-water shell-heaps of 
Palwolithic age? More than once Mr. Waterloo 


Cave-dwellers in 
@ modern story. 


seems to imagine that he stands alone in claiming 
that there was no abrupt break between Palzolitiic 
and Neolithic cultures. Beddoe long ago asserted 
that the blood of Paleolithic man still flows in British 
veins, and that individuals reproducing the ancient 
cave type may still be found; Quatrefages held a 
As for archwologists, a large num- 


similar view. 
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ber, particularly in France, hold absolutely to the 
idea of continuity of culture. The best thing in the 
book, from the archzologist’s standpoint, is the em- 
phasizing of the importance of individual effort and 
discovery in prehistoric times: this is admirably 
brought out. Turning from the archwology in the 
story to the book itself, we must admit that it is a 
strange one. The cover is a nightmare in black, 
yellow, and red. The author aims at Anglo-Saxon 
simplicity and at quaint combinations of unusual 
words. This is pleasant and odd for a time, but the 
reader finally wearies of strange uses of mumbling 
and thing. A fair example, taken almost at hap- 
hazard, of the style is the sentence, “ To cross that 
morass safely required a touch on tussocks and an 
upbounding aside, a zigzag exhibition of great 
strength and knowingness and recklessness.” This 
is no doubt ingenious. We may adopt Mr. Water- 
loo’s vocabulary and style, and say that it is a lush 
book, full of punkish cradity of things, thought 
products and word forms, fit to fall flatly on truly 
thoughtful. 


The world is made up of most various 
pow leon types, and it is just conceivable that 

there are persons to whom the fourth 
octavo volume of an ecclesiastical biography gives 
no suggestion of tedium. It is barely possible that 
four sound divines might conspire to make the work 
so readable that, as children cry for Castoria, so lay- 
minded folk would clamor for yet one volume more. 
The supposition is perhaps extreme, and the Life of 
Dr. Pusey is hardly a case in point. We have sought 
to examine it, at intervals, wakefully, with very 
moderate success. We presently came to feel that 
it was almost discourteous not to be drowsy in Dr. 
Pusey’s company. We perceived how admirably 
Canon Liddon and his literary coadjutors had caught 
the tone of the subject of their biography, and how 
the whole work was, as artists say, in keeping. It 
was a wonderful group of men who favored or re- 
sisted the Oxford Movement. They range from 
Newman to Stanley, from Ward to Jowett, men fall 
of life and character. Even in Manning, through 
the hard and fast shell of the ecclesiastic may now 
and then be seen the red blood beating. In Dr. 
Pusey also are microscopic traces of our common 
humanity. It is to the credit of his biographers to 
have discovered them. He was not only a saint in 
a niche, a painful controversialist, a hammerer of 
heretics, an automatic letter-writer, and a munificent 
church-benefactor. He was more. He could dis- 
tinguish between things that differ. Assisting a 
worn-out London vicar through an epidemic of 
cholera, it is told of Dr. Pusey that he insisted on 
waiting upon him at dinner, tempting him with 
special morsels, and with his own hands, as he poured 
it, frothing his beer. That last is a touch that 
brightens the picture. Could he have cared to have 
his own beer foaming? May we venture to con- 
template him as winking back at “ the beaded bub- 
bles winking at the brim”? The conception is 





audacious, yet we must indulge it. For it lends one 
breath of fragrance, one suggestion of flesh and 
blood, to two thousand lifeless pages. (Longmans.) 


The series of “ Literatures of the 
Orreuh leaner, World” (Appleton), edited by Mr. 

Edmund has now advanced to 
its second volume, Professor G. G. A. Murray's 
survey of Greek literature having been fellowed by 
Professor James Dowden’s survey of French litera- 
ture. We have looked forward with much interest 
to the appearance of these books, for the production 
of a uniform series of accurate and readable histo- 
ries of the great national literatures is a very desir- 
able thing to undertake, and the successful accom- 
plishment of the task would mean much for popular 
culture. Professor Dowden’s work, now before us, 
is all, or nearly all, that such a work might be ex- 
pected to be, and yet we have read it with a certain 
sense of disappointment. The plain truth of the 
matter is that a thousand years of rich literary his- 
tory cannot be made very interesting in a volume 
of a few hundred pages, from which all illustrative 
quotations must perforce be omitted for the sake of 
the history itself. There are so many names and 
books to be considered, and so little space in which 
to talk about them. Professor Dowden’s book 
is probably as good a one as we should have the 
right to expect from any historian, and in sanity, 
balance, and literary expression is distinctly better 
than Professor Saintsbury’s work, hitherto probably 
the best of its kind. Furthermore, there are many 
scattered pages which are really instructive, and 
may be read with much satisfaction. But for all 
that, the book must go to the reference shelf rather 
than to the library table. 


penmueé ae Popessnnicss re Fe ae wl 
thors,” pre y Mr. ‘a 
snaten Sie soe, enh pelted te OK 
a very small book, very far from exhaustive, and 
by no means always accurate. Yet, in spite of its 
shortcomings, it has proved indispensable to every 
student of American literature, and has had no 
serious competitor short of the voluminous Allibone. 
There will be thousands of literary workers glad to 
learn that the book has at last grown into the “ Die- 
tionary of American Authors,” just issued from the 
press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is now 
“ fairly inclusive,” as the editor remarks, for more 
than six thousand names are mentioned, and the 
work extends to 444 pages. The entries are, of 
course, very brief, aiming at little more than the 
name of each author, the place of birth, the dates 
ef birth and death, the occupation, and the (undated ) 
titles of the books. Now and then we are given a 
few words of criticism or a few bibliographical ref- 
erences. The editor has discriminated between 
“poets” and “ verse-writers,” an exercise of pre- 
rogative which may arouse the indignation of some 
members of the latter class, but which is surely well- 
advised. For example, Mr. Bliss Carman is a poet, 
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and Mr. Richard Hovey a verse-writer. Mr. Adams 
has been at great pains to state his facts concisely 
and accurately, and a somewhat close examination 
of the work has shown it to be remarkably free 
from errors, except such errors of omission as 
would characterize any work of this sort not com- 
piled by an archangel. 


Two essays in Bronté biography, by 
Mr. Angus M. Mackay, are com- 

in the volume entitled “ The 
Brontés, Fact and Fiction” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
The longer of these is a successful attempt to prove 
Dr. Wright’s “ The Brontés in Ireland” to be un- 
trustworthy ; while the shorter, which appears now 
for the first time, is a sort of ranning commentary 
on Mr. Shorter’s recently published “Charlotte 
Bronté and Her Circle.” In the latter essay Mr. 
Mackay accepts most of Mr. Shorter’s conclusions, 
although he differs from him on two important 
matters. The first of these is with regard to the 
religious opinions of Charlotte Bronté, which Mr. 
Mackay maintains — wrongly, we think — should be 
characterized as “ Broad Church.” The second is 
in reference to Charlotte Bronté’s relations with 
M. Héger. Here he adopts the thesis, which we 
are inclined to accept, that the story about Charlotte 
being in love with her talented master is true. He 
then explains how this may not in itself be discred- 
itable to the character of the novelist. As this is 
the fullest discussion of this mooted matter we have 
seen, we recommend the book to anyone who may 
be interested in the Bronté group. We wish to add, 
however, that Mr. Mackay’s Bronté enthusiasm does 
not seem always to be tempered with sanity. This 
is shown in his acceptance of Lockhart’s extrava- 
gant praise of Charlotte Bronté, and in his yielding 
to the latter the supremacy over Jane Austen and 
George Eliot. 


More Bronté 
literature. 


4 The five Frenchmen to whom Miss 
acquaintance with Mary Fisher introduces us in “A 
some French critics. Group of French Critics” (MeClarg) 
are Edmond Scherer, Ernest Bersot, Saint-Mare 
Girardin, Ximénes Doudan, and Gustave Planche. 
Though they are of very unequal importance and 
stand in many respects in strong contrast with one 
another, the group derives a sort of coherence from 
their agreement in a serious and intelligent treat- 
ment of literature as one of the great permanent 
human interests, and in a cool and conservative atti- 
tude toward new literary fashions. They respect 
and cherish the long results of human experience; 
they enforee the distinction between bad and good 
literature ; they maintain that an art that works in 
a material so preéminently moral as human conduct 
cannot be rightly indifferent to moral issues. This 
volume is the outgrowth of the author’s admiration 
for this kind of criticism, and of a desire to make 
its qualities better known among us. Her purpose 
is not to expound or discuss the history or the meth- 
ods of French criticism, but to set the person of the 





critic before us and let him speak for himeelf, not 
in complete essays but in extracts that are character- 
istie of his personality and his point of view. This 
purpose has been fairly realized. If we in no wise 
make the complete round of any of these critics, we 
manage to get an interesting and instructive glimpse 
of each, and many will wish to pursue further the 
acquaintanceship thus begun. 


The ordinary reader who has passed 
the fighting enthusiasm of his youth 
is not greatly interested in special 
military history. Disgust at the barbarity of war 
destroys interest in it as a game of skill, while one need 
not follow the details of a battle or a campaign to ap- 
preciate its historical importance. But the mature 
civilian will find Lieut. H. H. Sargent’s ““ The Cam- 
paign of Marengo” (McClurg), with comments, 
both interesting and profitable reading. The horrors 
are veiled; the drum and trumpet are not brought 
out; but the campaign is treated as a magnificent 
game of science and skill, so explained that the 
untrained reader can follow it even though he can- 
not appreciate fully the quality of the skill displayed. 
The author’s method is to take up each part of the 
campaign in a chapter, giving first a narrative of it 
and then comments and criticism. A chapter of 

eral comment follows, in which the author ranks 
Napoleon as easily first among soldiers, the equal of 
any as an organizer and a tactician, and the great- 
est of all in strategy. Indeed, the book may be con- 
sidered as a discussion in little of Napoleon’s art 
of war. 


Napoleon's 
art of war. 


pwn For busy pastors with limited purses, 
Matory of for Bible-class teachers, leaders of 


oung people’s meetings, and mis- 
sionary studies, Mr. E. M. Bliss’s “Concise History 
of Missions” (F, H. Revell) is admirable. It has 
the limitations of a “ short cut” presentation of a 
vast subject, but the brief and select bibliography 
will guide the reader to more extended discussions. 
The little volume sketches missions of the early 
church, of the Roman Catholics, early Protestants, 
British, American, and European. Then he turns 
to the field, and outlines the characteristics and 
peculiar needs of various countries, — North and 
South America, Africa, the Levant, India, South- 
eastern Asia, China, Japan, Korea, the Pacific. In 
the last part the author discusses organization and 
methods. 


Dean Farrar’s restless 


Men whom pen still pro- 
Dean Farrar duces readable books. His latest, 
has known, 


“Men I Have Known” (Crowell), 
is a unique compilation. The Dean has sought and 
cultivated an acquaintance with many of the leading 
English-speaking authors, churchmen, and scientists 
of his day. In this volume he spreads before us 
charming bits of reminiscences of some of these 
great lights. We are told in detail how he became 
acquainted with, and how he improved and enjoyed 
the companionship of, sevgral eminent men. This 
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book of 292 pages sketches in a personal way such 
acquaintanceship—some slight and some intimate— 
of fifty-six Englishmen and Americans. Jn addi- 
tion to the Dean's personal memoirs there are many 
facsimile reproductions of autograph letters which 
the author has received at some time or other. Of 
especial interest to many will be the half-tone full- 
page portraits of twenty-five men. Some of the less 
widely known yet highly prized pictures are those 
of F. D. Maurice, Dr. Thomson of York, Archbishop 
Benson, Canon Liddon, Dean Plumptree, and Dr. 
Jowett. Though the book is strongly seasoned with 
Ego, it will be heartily weleomed by the ecclesias- 
tical and biblical public, as giving us another kaleido- 
scopic view of some of the men about whom we are 
always anxious to learn more. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons have published some 
“Selected Poems by George Meredith” in a volume so 
exquisite in design and mechanical execution that the 
most fanatical of Meredithians could ask for nothing 
worthier. We are told that the selection has been 
made under the author's personal supervision, a method 
which is usually more interesting than satisfactory. At 
any rate, in the present case it gives us “ Juggling 
Jerry” and does not give us the magnificent ode to 
“France” in the hour of her agony, thus illustrating 
anew the fact that a poet is usually a poor judge of his 
own productions. In fact, the selection as a whole 
slights the simple and fresh work of the author’s earlier 
years for the sake of the contortions and grotesque 
affectations of his later style. A worse service than 
this could hardly be done him even by the most superior 
person among his small but devoted following. 

The “ Poems of Thomas Hood” (Macmillan), edited 
by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, have been published in two 
volumes of the ever-charming “ Eversley ” form, and 
all students of literature and readers of poetry must be 
grateful for the attractiveness of the publication, as 
well as for the scholarly care which the editor has ex- 
pended upon the memoir, the notes, and the text itself. 
The first volume contains the “ Serious Poems,” and the 
second a selection (perhaps two-thirds of the whole) 
from the “ Poems of Wit and Humor” that Hood pro- 





duced so copiously for the “ Comic Annuals” and other | 


ephemeral publications. Hood was not so great a poet 
as to make it desirable to preserve with scrupulous care 
every scrap of his writing, and the editor is quite justified 
in having used his discretion in this matter. 


The “Shakespeare Note-Book” (Ginn) is a blank book | 


with proper headings and divisions for the convenience 
of students in making memoranda for ready reference 


to the items which are considered of most importance in | 


the study of the plays. The first three pages are given 
to printed matter condensed from Dowden’s “Shaks- 
pere Primer,” in relation to such points as chronological 
order, classification by types, reference books, ete. 


Mr. William S. Walsh, the compiler of a popular | 


“ Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities,” has just supplied 
that entertaining work with a companion volume, entit- 
led “ Curiosities of Popular Customs” (Lippincott), and 
dealing with all sorts of rites, ceremonies, and festivities 
familiar to the folklorist. Such compilations as these 


supplement the conventional encyclopedias in a very ac- 
ceptable way, and are useful both for reference and for 
miscellaneous reading. How many know off-hand, for 
example, what is the ceremony of “Cutting of the 
Khalig,” or can discourse upon the “ Blood-Tax in the 
Pyrennes.” Mr. Walsh’s book is for those who do not 
know such things, but would like to know them. 

A few months ago we noticed in Tuk Drar (July 1) 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s “ Bird-Life,” a volume con- 
taining “as much information regarding a hundred or 
more of our familiar birds as could be compressed 
within its limits.” The work lacked but one feature — 
colored plates representing the birds as they appear in 
life; and this feature has now been supplied in a new 
edition just issued by Messrs. Appleton & Co. There 
are seventy-five full-page colored plates, so well done 
that we can emphasize our previous commendation, 
“The student who selects this work as a guide to his 
observations of bird-life will not go amiss.” 

Philip IT. of Spain is the subject of a volume, by 
Mr. Martin A. S. Hume, in the “Foreign Statesmen 
Series” (Macmillan). Those who have had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with Mr. Hume’s earlier 
studies in the history of England and Spain in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and who remember 
especially the few paragraphs given in one of his essays 
to an estimate of the character of Philip IL., will know 
how valuable and readable an extended biography of 
Philip from his pen must be. Nothing of its kind exists 
in English. It may be unhesitatingly and highly praised. 

Dr. William H. Griffis’s “The Romance of Discov- 
ery” (Wilde & Co.) is really a general account of 
American discovery from the time of the Norsemen to 
the present; and it is particularly designed for young 
people. However, the story is too summary and too 
obviously made-to-order to be of the highest interest to 
either young or old. The volume contains some good 
illustrations, but lacks a map. 

The third quinquennial supplement to “ Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature” (Houghton), edited by Messrs. 
William I. Fletcher and Franklin O. Poole, with the 
codperation of the American Library Association, has 
just made its appearance. It is a bulky volume of over 
six hundred quarto pages, that is, about one-third more 
| voluminous than either of its predecessors. The num- 
| ber of sets of periodicals covered is one hundred and 
eighty-seven, sixty of which have not been included in 
any previous issue. Of the latter, forty-two have had 
their origin since 1891. On the other hand, twenty- 
three sets represented in the list of five years ago have 
| been dropped. As is eminently fitting, this volume con- 
| tains a portrait of William Frederick Poole, and a brief 
| sketch of his industrious and useful life. 
| 





The volume for 1897 of “American Book-Prices 
Current,” compiled from the auctioneers’ catalogues by 
Mr. Luther S. Livingston, has just been published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. it is a volume of five 
hundred and fifty pages, and the edition is limited to six 
| hundred copies. e record is based upon sales made 
_ in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cin- 
| einnatti, for the year ending with last August. The 
| general rule has been to include accurately described 
lots bringing three dollars and upwards, which means 
over eight thousand entries in the present case. The 
highest price of the year was $1250, paid for an edition 
_ of the “Book of Common Prayer,” dated 1788, and 
| having considerable autograph and ownership interest 
| connected with it. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


An outline “Sketch of Jewish History,” translated 
from the German of Dr. Gustav Karpeles, has just been 
sent out by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Mr. Henry Frowde announces for early publication in 
America “The Bible References of John Ruskin,” 
selected and arranged by Misses Mary and Ellen 
Gibbs. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. publish “ A History of the 
United States of America, Its People, and its Institu- 
tions,” a work by Mr. Charles Morris, intended for use 
as a school text-book. 

The Macmillan Co. publish, in a single volume of 
their excellent “ Globe” edition, “The Poetical Works 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” with portrait, and an 
introduction by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 

“ The Beginning, Progress, and Conclusion of Bacon's 
Rebellion in Virginia, in the Years 1675 and 1676” is 
the December number of the “American Colonial 
Tracts,” published by Mr. G. P. Humphrey. 

Messrs. Hinds & Noble publish, in their “ University 
Tutorial” series, a third and enlarged edition of Mr. 
John 8. Mackenzie’s “ Manual of Ethics,” a work that 
has met with much success as a college text book. 

Mr. Charles A. Bramble’s book « Klondike ” (Fenno 
& Co.) is a compilation, largely from the newspapers, 
but apparently serviceable to those wishing a practical 
knowledge of the Klondike gold fields and how to get 
there. 

A belated holiday publication is Mr. Sydney George 
Fisher's interesting work on “ Men, Women, and Man- 
ers in Colonial Times.” The work is in two volumes, 
attractively illustrated, and sent out in a neat box by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a new 
edition of their well-known “ Portrait Catalogue.” The 
number of portraits has been increased to sixty-three, 
and all are entirely new, having been made especially 
for this edition of the catalogue. 

Volume XVIII. of “ Harper's Round Table” is a 
stout quarto of nearly thirteen hundred pages, abun- 
dantly illustrated. It contains no less than eight com- 
plete serial stories, besides its hundreds of other fea- 
tures interesting to young people. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society of Philadelphia sends 
us an interesting syllabus of a reading course in “ Jew- 
ish History and Literature,” covering the period of 
“The Crusades and the Spanish Era,” and pre 
under the direction of Professor Richard Gottheil. 

Mr. Frederic G. Kenyon is about to publish, through 
the Oxford University Press, the text of the recently 
discovered poems of Bacchylides. The editor will 
furnish an introduction and commentary, while the 
fragments will be printed in both ordinary and uncial 
type. 

“Rampolli” is the title given to a volume by the 
Rev. George MacDonald, just published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. It contains a sheaf of trans- 
lations in verse, mostly from the German, and one long 
a poem, entitled “A Year’s Diary of an Old 

u = 

Mr. George Laurence Gomme has undertaken to edit 
a “ Library of Historical Novels and Romances,” which 
are to be published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
The first two volumes of this series, just issued, are 





Bulwer’s well-known “ Harold,” and Charles Macfar- 
lane’s little-known romance “ The Camp of Refuge.” 
The editor contributes an elaborate introduction to each 
volume, together with illustrations (the Bayeux tapestry, 
for instance) and notes. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to publish in England 
(and we shall doubtless soon have it in this country) a 
work on “ Modern France,” written by M. André Lebon 
for the “Story of the Nations” series. This will pre- 
cede even its appearance in the country and language 
of its origin. 

Two bound volumes of “ St. Nicholas,” embracing the 
whole of the year 1897, and the semi-annual bound vol- 
ume of “The Century Magazine,” have found their way 
to our table, as usual at this time of year, from the 
offices of the Century Co. They are quite as full of good 
things as ever, and it would be invidious to attempt to 
particularize. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s address at the Princeton 
Sesquicentennial is published by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. as a booklet with the title “ The Self-Made Man in 
American Life.” It is just the sort of thing for young 
men to read, with its homely, yet finely impressive plea 
for ideals of a sort too often neglected in our rushing 
American life. 

In a very thin volume some nameless one, who may 
be a great authority, gives a final settlement to a series 
of problems whose mere titles occupy about seven pages 
in the table of contents. “ Posterity, or, Democracy in 
A. D. 2100” (Putnam) has hints of “Looking Back- 
ward.” If one could be sure of only one of these solu- 
tions he would be willing to read a longer book. 

Two mites are contributed to the growing mass of 
text-book literature by instructors in the Chicago High 
Schools. Mr. Harry Nightingale has edited for Messrs. 
Ainsworth & Co. a pamphlet of “Selections from Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Bryant,” and Mr. Fred. L. Charles 
has published on his own account a pamphlet guide to 
the young geologist, entitled “ How to Read a Pebble.” 

We have received a little pamphlet entitled « Nick- 
names and Pseudomyms of Prominent People,” com- 
piled by Mrs. Fannie Parmelee Deane, Holyoke, Mass. 
Among the “ prominent people ” listed are those ancient 
ladies, the nine Muses. We also learn that one Quintus 
Fabius was also known as Crunctator. The booklet 
does not seem to have been edited with much discrim- 
ination. 

Bishop Creighton’s “ History of the Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sack of Rome ” has for some years 
occupied a place among the standard productions of 
English historical scholarship. Many students will be 
grateful to Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., the his- 
torian’s publishers, for the neat new edition of this work, 
just published in six volumes, and at a price materially 
lower than that at which the history has heretofore been 
issued. 

A well-printed volume comes to us from Mr. William 
Doxey, of San Francisco, and contains the “Sonnets of 
José-Maria de Heredia,” done into English by Mr. 
Edward Robeson Taylor. To translate M. Heredia at 
all is to attempt the impossible, and Mr. Taylor, if he 
is to be congratulated upon his ambition, cannot be con- 
gratulated upon his work, which is entirely inadequate, 
besides giving evidence of an imperfect knowledge of 
the French language. 

It is a singular fact that the English language has 
yet to await a good, an even tolerable, complete transla- 
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tion of the “Origines” of Renan. A good beginning 
has at last been made by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, who 
some time ago published Mr. Joseph Henry Allen’s 
translation of the “ Life of Jesus,” and who now issue a 
translation of “ Anti-Christ,” made by the same com- 
petent hand. It is to be hoped that the other five vol- 
umes will follow in equally satisfactory versions. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., who have given us so many 
pretty editions of English authors, have surpassed them- 
selves in their “ Waverley ” novels, the first of which has 
just been placed on sale by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who import the edition for the American market. 
Thin but reasonably opaque paper makes possible the 
combination of readable print with a very small volume. 
There are to be forty of them altogether, with facsimile 
title-pages, bibliographical notes, and illustrations, each 
volume daintily bound in lambskin. 

A movement of an international character has been 
started among the friends and admirers of the late Pro- 
fessor J. J. Sylvester for the purpose of “ founding a 
suitable memorial in honour of his name and for the en- 
couragement of mathematical science.” The memorial 
is to take the form of a “Sylvester Medal,” to be 
awarded at certain intervals for mathematical research 
to any worker, irrespective of nationality. It has been 
estimated that $5000 will be needed for the proposed 
endowment, of which sum about one-half has already 
been subscribed in England. American subscriptions 
may be sent to either Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, or to Dr. George Bruce 
Halsted, 2407 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 

Through some inadvertence in the publication of Dr. 
J. H. Barrows’s recent work on “Christianity, the W orld- 
Religion,” Dr. Barrows is made to appear as the “ Presi- 
dent and originator ” of the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair. The phrase is in- 
correct and misleading, and has given rise to a misappre- 
hension which has somewhat widely extended. Those 
at all familiar with the facts are aware that the Parlia- 
ment of Religions was a part of the grand series of 
World’s Congresses held in official connection with the 
World’s Fair. There were over two hundred of these 
separate Congresses, each organized and held under the 
direction of a committee whose chairman was the ex- 
ecutive head of that particular congress; and this was 
precisely Dr. Barrows’s relation to the Religious Con- 
gress, or the Parliament of Religions. There was but 
one President, Mr. C.C. Bonney; and he was the prime 
originator and director of the Congresses as a whole, and 
in a very special sense of the C of Religions, 
which at first met with no little disfavor but in the end 
proved the most successful and notable of the series. 
Dr. Barrows’s splendid services in procuring this result 
are too widely known and appreciated to need any over- 
statement in his behalf; and no one has been more em- 
phatic than he in recognizing the preéminence of Mr. 
Bonney as the originator and director of the ag 
In an article in “The Forum” (Sept. 1894 wit 
rows said: “ Charles C. Bonney, a broad-minded — 
of Chicago, is entitled to the great and lasting honor of 
having originated and carried to success, in spite of 
numerous obstacles, the entire scheme of the World's 
Congresses of 1893. The Parliament of Religions was 
one of more than two hundred of these conventions; 
and was, according to Mr. Bonney, ‘ the splendid crown’ 
of the series.” In his “ History of the Parliament of 
Religions,” also, Dr. Barrows has made the facts quite 
clear as we have stated them. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1898, 


Austria-Hungary, Future of. Review of Reviews. 
Bible, To-Day in the. W.C. Elam. Lippincott. 
Botanic Gardens. G. E. Walsh. Lippincott. 


Chestnut Groves of Northern Italy. Susan Carter. Scribner. 
Currency Reform, Plans for. C. A. Conant, Rev. of Rev. 
Dandet, Alphonse. Dial. 
Druggists, Ancient and Modern. O. Herzberg. Lippincott. 
Education, Socialist and Anarchist Views of. Educa’! Rev. 
Feudalism in America, Belated. H.G. Chapman. Atlantic. 
French Literary Cirele, A. Aline Gorren. Scribner. 
French Wives and Mothers. Anna L. Bicknell. Century. 
Emily S. Whiteley. Lippincott. 
German Dramatists, Contemporary. J.F.Coar. Atlantic. 
Grant and Lee as National Heroes. J.J. Halsey. Dial. 
Greater New York, Political Inanguration of. Atlantic. 
Government, Present Scope of. Eugene Wambaugh. At/antic. 
Hawaii, Education in. F. B. Dresslar. Educational Review. 
Heroism, Every-Day. Gustav Kobbé. Century. 
Honduras, The City of. G. B. Gordon. Century. 
Huxley’s Home Life. Leonard Huxley. Century. 
Irrigation from Underground. J. E. Bennett. Lippincott. 
Jesus, Feminine Interpretation of. Shailer Mathews. Dial. 
Literary Paris 20 Years Ago. T.W. Higginson. Atlantic. 
Lord Mayor’s Show, The. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Century. 
Maryland, Eastern Shore of. C. D, Wilson. Lippincott. 
Maximilian’s Empire. Sara Y. Stevenson. Century. 
National Parks of the West. John Muir. Aflantic. 
New York’s Civic Aspects. W.H. Tolman. Rev. of Rev. 
Northwest, The New. J. A. Wheelock. Harper. 
Opera, Modern, Tendencies of. R.de Koven. Scribner. 
Philosophy, Recent Studies in. H. M. Stanley. Dial. 
Players, A Group of. Laurence Hutton. Harper. 
Profession, A New. C.F. Thwing. Educational Review. 
Public Opinion. E. L. Godkin. Atlantic. 
Revolution, Story of the. H.C. Lodge. Scribner. 
Rankelstein, Frescoes of. W.D.McCrackan. Harper. 
School-Building in New York City. Educational Review. 
School-Children, Fatigue in. Smith Baker. Educ'l Rev. 
Self and Society, Problems of. C. R. Henderson. Dial. 
Stuttgart, Ancient City of. Elise J. Allen. Harper. 
Voleanoes, Science and History of. R. D. Salisbury. Dial. 
Washington, Recollections of. Martha L. Phillips. Century. 
Waterloo, A Myth of. Archibald Forbes. Century. 
Winsor, Justin, Last Book of. B.A. Hinsdale, Dial, 
Wolf-Children. G. A. Stockwell. Lippincott. 
Wolfe, General, Portraits of. P.L. Ford. Century. 
Woman and Reforms. Helen W. mated Scribner. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 110 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 
Wellington: His Comrades and Contemporaries. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths. Illus. in ig Dhotogravere, ¢ ete., + tg gilt 
top, pp. 370. Longmans, Green. 
Ambroise Paré and his Times, 1510-1590, By Serken 
Paget. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 309. 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Sir Walter Ralegh; the British Dominion of the West. By 
A.S. Hume. With portrait and maps, 12mo, pp. 431. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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The Cid Cam r,and the Waning of the Crescent in the 
West. aed Butler poe nem M.A. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 382. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. rin. = 
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porta 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. Dodd, Mead & 
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oe John Hu Elite’ ty Seloce and — 
First vols.: unter oO nd 
(17281798), by Stephen or M.A.; and William | 
vey, by D 
uncut. 


musToRY. 
The Westward Movement: The Colonies and the — 
West of the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. By Justin 
With mane rage 7h vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 595. Hovehtos, 
Mifflin & 


History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell. In4vols., 
large 8vo. San Francisco: N. J. Stone & Co. $16. 

Historic New York: Being the First Series of the bond 
Moon Papers. Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice 

Royce, and Rath Putnam. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 462. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 

Nullification and Secession > t= ee 4 
Hi of the Six Attem First tury 
the Republic. B Edward Pa — ‘= « 12mo, pp. 461. 
G. P. Putnam’s 

The a of the Petites An Episode in Colonial His- 

By Sanford H. Cobb. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 319. 
G. Putnam’ sSons. $2. 

Social Life in Old Virginia before the War. By Thomas 
Nelson Page ; illus. by the Misses Cowles. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 109. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Sketch of Jewish History. By Gustav + 16mo, 
pp. 109. Jewish Pub’n Society a America. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
™~ h bi chical sdditie b Frederic G. Bea “i 
it itions, eric on, 
2 vols. th portraits, 12mo, "silt tops. singe. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. Omitted from the Edition 
Published under the Anapiens of Napoleon III. From the 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. With portrait, Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 380. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

New Essays towards a Critical Method. By John Mac- 
kinnon Robertson. 12mo, uncut, pp. 379. John Lane. $2. 

The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and 
Future. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L. 12mo, gilt top, 

pp. 314. ee hy &Co. $2. 


General Grant’s Letters to a Friend, 1861-1880. With 
Introduction and Notes by James Grant Wilson. With 
ar 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 132. T. Y. Crowell & 


A aoe of Old English Love-Songs. With Introduction 
i Sone Wright Mabie; illus. by George Wharton 
Rawards, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 159, Macmillan Co. $2. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. LIV., 
May to Oct., 1897. Lllus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 960. 
Century Co. $4. 

Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. Edited 
John Matthews Manly. Vol. IL.; 12mo, PP. 590. ba ried 
neum Press Series.” Ginn & Co. $1.40 

Transatlantic Traits: Essays. By the Hon. Martin Morris. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 125. London: Elliot Stock. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Library of Historical Novels and Romances. Edited b 
nd Macfarlane’s Th Cans ot Refuge. ene 
a e's The Cam 12mo, 
uncut, Longmans, G Green & Co ‘er vol., $1.50. 
Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett aeoinoan With 
oye. Bir Outs Munth: tion, te exten te Waban 
ucile. By Owen i in colors b 
Lemaire and in black-and-white by C. MoCo ice hee 
Large 4to, gilt top, pp. 382. F. A. Stokes Co. . 4. 
Illustrated English Library. New vols.: Thackeray’ . 
Pendennis. illus. by oF, Hammond ; Charlotte Bronte’ 4 


Shirley, illus. b H. Townsend ; Thackeray’ s Vanity 
Fair, illus. by ris. Hammond ; Scott's Rob , illus. 
by F. H. Townsend. Each 12mo, uncut. @, P. Putnam's 
Sons. Per vol., $1. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet. Tilus. by H. ‘% Ch 
gilt edges, pp. 254. Dodd, Mood & Go o ~~ 





“Outward Bound” Edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Works. New vol.: Verses, 1889-1896. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
unent, pp. 359. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only by 
subscription. ) 

A Sentimental Journey. By Laurence Sterne; illus. by 
T. H. Robinson. oa gilt top, uncut, pp. 442, Long- 


i Green, & Co 
e Reader’s Shakespeare. By David Charles Bell. 
me ol III., Comedies. 12mo, pp. 321. Fank & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.50. 
POETRY. 


The Coming of Love, and Other Poems. By Theodore 
a 12mo, gilt top, uucat, pp. 268. John 


The Wooing of Malkatoon, and Commodus. By Lew. 

Wallace ; illus. by Da Mond and Weguelin. 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 168. & Brothers. Boxed, $2.50. 

A Selection from the one of — Blind. Edited 

Arthur portrait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
La a 
Rampolli, Geowthe from a t: Bei 
lotiene, mt the German ; along with ABiary of J 
iatond Sel, int, Gen MacDonald. 
Longmans, Green Green, & C Co. $1.75. 
bee > Children of the Night: A Book of Poems. By Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 16mo, uncut, pp. 121. RB G. 
Badger & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Habitant, and Other French-Canadian Poems. By 
William Henry Drummond. M.D.; with Introduction by 
Louis Frechette ; illus. in photogravure by F. S. Coburn. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 137. G. P. Putaam’s Sons, $2.50. 

Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia. Done into English by 
Edward Robeson Taylor. 8vo, uncut, pp. 177. San Fran- 
cisco: William Doxey. $2.50. 

Shadows. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 18mo, uncut, pp. 47. 
Copeland & Day. 


12mo, uncut, pp. 303 


$1. 

From Cliff and Scaur: A CoRestion of Very, By Ben- 
jamin Sledd. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 100. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Columbia Verse, 1892-1897, 12mo, gilt top, a pp. 118, 
New York: William Beverley Harison. $1. 

One Way to a Weets. By Evaleen Stein. 
pp. 72. & Day, 75 cts. 

Washington: A phe Epic in Six Cantos. By Edward 
Johnson Runk. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 169. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Songs of Flying Hours. By Dr. Edward Willard Watson. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt oP, + pe 181. H. T. Coates & Co. 


al uncut, 


Truth and Poetry. Broru 12mo, 114. 
Chicago : ieecitontl Book oe 40 cts, ” 
FICTION. 
The School for Saints. By John Oliver Hobbes. 12mo, 
pp. 405. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 


Hania. By Henryk Sienkiewicz ; trans. by Jeremiah Curtin. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. B51. Little. Brown, & Co. $2. 
Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 277. 

Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Bye-Ways. By Robert S. Hichens. 12mo, uncut, pp. 356. 
Halbert Faller. 


Dodd, Mead Co. $1.25. 
a 12mo, gilt 
nm, Wolffe, & Co. $1.75. 


Vivian of Virginia. B 
top, uncut, pp. 377. 
Harvard Episodes. By Charles Macomb Flandran. 


12mo, 


uncut, pp. 339. Copeland & Day. $1.25. 

Iva Kildare: A Matrimonal Problem. By L. B. hey 
 -y \gueeet heme pp. 332. Longmans, , & Co 
Spanish John. Harper k B William em. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 271. Brothers. 50 


Jimty, and val By Marearst Sutton Briscoe. Illus., 
—— pp. cy hey Brothers. $1.50. 
tary to ary M.P. By W. * orm Ri 

4 eee Brothers, $1.2! - 
rothy ycott’s To-Morrows. Virginia F. Town- 
send. 12mo, pp. 383. Morrows. By Vi itso 

A Tsar’s Gratitude. By 7, Whishaw. anon pp. 320. 

Paul Mercer: A Story of bskestaies among Millions. B 
ony Adderley. 12mo, uncut, pp. 234. Edward Arnold. 


12mo, 


The Sinner. By “Rita.” 12mo, ’ 
McNally & Co. $1. Pe Ss oe 
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The Man of Last Resort; eho Gieate of Bente 
Mason. By Melville Davisson Post. 12mo, pp. 284. G. 
Putnam’s $1. 

The Lady of the Violets. By Frank West Rollins. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 238. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

A Divorce Contes By Robt. J. Smith. 12mo, pp. 190. 
Terre Haute: C. W. Brown. Paper, 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

On Blue Water. By Edmondo de Amicis; trans. by Jacob 
B. Brown. Illus., 8v0, gilt top, uncut, pp. 387. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.25. 

Picturesque Sicily. By William Agnew Paton. LIllus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 384. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Benin, the City of Blood. By Commander R. H. Bacon, 


A World- By John Henry Barrows ; edited 
by Mary onp Migauer Beneee. Wien. $e se ak Ae 
cClurg & Co. $2. 


A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book. By Richard 
—= vis. Illus., 12mo, pp. 305. Harper & Brothers. 


Afloat on the Ohio: fn Wieestetl Phgtinagoc! o Theunnd 
Gaia Th ites. — gilt ~ som” Way & 
wai , uneu 
.,' top t, PP. ay 
Hawaii, Our New Pvssentens. rf gh Musick, Illus., 
8vo, pp. 524. Funk & $2.75. 

Going to War in Sater Ge Preaetae Palmer. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 192. R. H. Russell. $1.25. 
Central Berkshire Illustrated: A Series of Reproductions 
from Ph Oblong 8vo. Pittsfield, Mass.: George 

Blatchford. $1.50. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Ppesede Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. Vol. 1; large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. a Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

A History of the Pa; from the Great Schism to the 
Sack of Rome. By M. Creigh ' ition ; in 
6 vols. 12mo, uncut. a Green, & Co. $12. 

The Anglican Reformation. William Clark, M.A, 
12mo, pp. 482. ‘Tem Enoche of Church urch History.”’ Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $2. 

Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. By G. Fred- 
<a Illus., 12mo, pp. 362. D. Appleton 

In ns e with the Sy ee wlan Fullnees ft Foe oem 

° Trine. t top, 
uncut, pp. san "ry. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 316. Open Court Pub’g Co. $1.25. 

Prayers, Ancient and Modern. Selected and arranged 
for Dail "Neale seeding, by by > editor of * Daily ow for 
og 7 . 366. Doubleday & McClure 
0. 


Illustrative Notes: A Guide to the Study of the Interna- 

pw dS a for 1898. By = Lyman 
u t Remington Doherty. us., large 

8vo, pp. 399. Curts & Jennings. $1.25. 

Hymns that have Helped. Edited by W.T. Stead. 24mo, 
pp. 276. Doubleday & McClure Co. ae = 

The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by 

Olmstead. Third Aas: 


edition ; yo 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


Chalk Lines over Morals. By Rev. , “a Caverno, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 313. Charles H. Kerr & Co 


REFERENCE. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. Third Supple- 
ment, from Jan. 1, 1892, to Dec. 31, 1896. B oe 
Fletcher, A.M., and Franklin O. Poole, A. 
trait, large 4to, pp. 637. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. m iis. 

American Book-Prices Current for 1897. Compiled from 
the auctioneers ass A by rane Ss. 7 — 
gilt top, pp. 551. Mead cian 

Curiosities of Popular Customs, sand of R ites, 

Observ and Miscellaneous Antiquities. Be witless 
Ay us., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 1018. J.B. Ret ee 


50. 
A Bibliography of British Municipal tation. By Charis Charles 
Gilds eg ae Representation 


Gross, . 
Studies.”’ Longmans, Green, & Co. oye 50 nd Historical 





pots 
The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. By Bern- 


vures. Large, Sro, git top, uncut, pp 162, b ae 


The Decoration of Houses. By Edith Wharton and Ogden 


Godman, in. large 8vo, uncut, pp. 204. Charles 


The Gentral Tealan Pantera of the Renaissance, By 
Bernhard Berenson. With 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 205. G. P. Putnam’s Soe ” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady Lion, with 
those of General N: Smith. By S. R. Crockett. 


St. Nicholas: An Hinetoted eee Oa 


Gondvoted by Mary Magee Dae,” Yai. XXIV 3 


=. Round Table for 1897. me, 4to, pp. 1272. 
& Brothers. $3.50. 


The 's Story Book: Being Historical Stories 
out Eaten Somme ile, iene Halted by George 
4 Be a OO 
Longmans, Green, & 
us. by George Cruikshank. 


The Cruikshank Fairy- ae 
8vo, gilt edges, pp. 216. G. P. Patnam’s Sone. $2. 
Late SE By Ruth Ooden:; 8 illus. ey Haunm- 


2mo, pp. 127. F.A 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A mistery of Dancing, from the Earliest to our Own 
From the frome te Rarliont Anse.’ Iilus. in 
photogravure eit large 4to, uncut, pp. 380. Appleton 
& Co. Boxed, $12. 
Early Long Island Wills of Suffolk County. 1691-1703. 
With historical Notes William S. 


ae fe ak wr Francis P. 


An Almanac of Twelve Sports. By William Nicholson; 
oe Rudyard Kipling. Large 4to. R. H. Russell. 


Japanese Topsyturvydom. By Mrs. E. 8. Patton. Illus. 
in colors, 8vo. Tokyo: T. Hasegawa. 
Cease Sit Se Seas 1898: The Months of Japanese 
Children. Las. in colors, 18mo. Tokyo: T. 
ate ae By John Trotwood 
‘oore, 12mo, pp. 250. Chicago: John C. Bauer. 


w | Bizeuert. | The Standard Biank Books. 
"tothe quire | Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. — 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 

FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 308 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 

POR ARTISTIC USE uF, fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and ana 

to Gold Medals xposition, 

Other tying out al and, old Medals wt Pari 1893. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 
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1 — (Especiall 
“ WHID DEN S re, 


THE BEST BOOKS, AND FOR EVERYBODY. 
Brorrnine Fat or 1897. 


Moths and Butterflies 


Of the Eastern United States. 
With Plates as Nature shows them. Written and illustrated by 





8. F. DENTON. 
A new work, with full and latest descriptions, the life, histo- 
afl J To be most carefully illustrated in 


™ Send for Catalogues. All sorts of Natural History Books. Of all 
booksellers, or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS ON THE 


eANTI-SLAVERY STRUGGLE. 

Eight leaflets relating to the Anti-slavery Struggle have just been 
added to the series of Old South Leafieta, constituting Noe. 78-85 of the 
series. The new leaflets are as follows : a Reprint of the First Number 
of The Liberator ; Wendell Phillips’s Eulogy of Garrison ; Theodore 
Parker's Address on the Dangers from Slavery ; Whittier’s Account of 
the Anti-slavery Convention of 1833; Mrs. Btowe’s Story of “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" ; Sumner’s Speech on the Crime against Kansas; Words 
of John Brown; and the first Lincoln and Douglas Debate. These 
eight leaflets are bound together in a neat volume in paper covers, with 
an introduction giving complete lists of all the Old South ieaflets and 
lectures since 1883, and sold for thirty-five cents. Accompanied asall 
the leaflets are with careful references to the best books, nothing could 
be a better guide for clubs and classes making a study of the Anti- 
slavery Struggle. The Old South leaflets are sold for 5 cents a copy, or 
$4.00 per hundred. Send for complete list. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, Washington St. St., Boston, Mass, 


RO _ 
) 5. BIAINING 100 QUESTIONS en Aven Re So Ogee, 
21 Avenue, New York City. 


JUST OUT. 


Catalogue of First Editions, Americana, Old Newspapers, 
and Almanacks, etc., ete. Also in preparation Catalogue 
of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, with 
a few Book Plates, mailed free on application to 


_ 4. W. CADBY, » 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 




















letters, 
agreement. D, or forward your book MB. 
York Bureau of Revision, YO Fifth Ave. New York. 


thors’ SSeS 
pency 


Severts 
REVISION, DISPO: 
careful attention 
ep ——y 4 SRessER. qo GS 
Copley Square, 





references, 


LIBRARIES. 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
stint Leasten tal duke toechon Speen entae 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
— on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





THE BAKER & ” & TAYLOR Co., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





Parquet Floors 


Are not only beautiful, durable, and sanitary, but the 
plainer styles are inexpensive, costing about the same as 
carpet. No expenditure about the home brings a larger 
return in comfort, convenience, and cleanliness than that 


ineurred in the purchase of these floors. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHICAGO FLOOR CO., 


132 Wabash Avenue, . . . . CHICAGO. 
Tel. M. 3390. 


Send for Our Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE). 

It contains historical sketches of the old masters of Cremona 
and Brescia from 1540; illustrated ; with facsimile labels ; also 
a descriptive list of old violins possessing the pure mellow tone, 
costing from $25 to $5,000. A formal Certificate of Genuine- 
ness with each violin. Several violins sent on selection when 


desired. 
LYON & HEALY, 


Corner Apams Sr. anp WasasH AvE., 
We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 
Our large and very handsome stock of Winter suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


ICHARD HERBERT ARMS, A.B., Proiessional Tutor, will 
receive pupils in Chicago after after October 1, 1897. 
Address, 125 Lake Shore Drive, Cxicaco. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 


DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 








Cuicaco. 




















D. H, FLETCHER. 
DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
Suite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Cacao. 
THe PATHFINDER — the national news review for BUSY PROPLE. 
Condensed, 


clean. Gives 
a year; trial 


Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 
Americana, 


T. &. B. DIXON, 





ren- 
money. $1. 





Late Wi ont 
Hi ry, Biography Travel and Natural History, 
Pins Keisione, . w : Political Eoonomy, 
Loderes ‘Besays, etc., Bic., Bie.” 


Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWPORD, 
P. O. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 ets. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
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H. A. KELSO, Jr., ALBERT E. RUFF, 
Director of Piano Department. Director af Vocal Department. 
MAY DONNALLY KELSO, 

Director of Dramatic Department. 





THE 
KELSO - RUFF SCHOOL 
Musical and ‘Dramatic -Art, 


HANDEL HALL, CHICAGO, 


Offers superior advantages to Students desiring 
instruétion in (Music, Oratory, or 
the Drama. 


Mr. Kelso bas just published a new work, in 
two books, treating of the Pedals, their relation 
to natural movements and to the science of acous- 
tics. Signs are employed to indicate the exact 
movements of the wrist used in executing each 
illustration. They contain many original chap- 
ters on subjects not heretofore formulated for 
teaching purposes. For sale at the School. 


Climate 
Cure ot New mexico 


and ARIZONA. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY of Arizona and the 
various Health Resorts in NEW MEXICO 





Are unrivalled for the relief of chronic lung and { 


throat diseases. Pure, dry air; an equable tem- 
perature; the proper altitude; constant sunshine. 

Descriptive pamphlets issued by Santa Fe 
Route Passenger Department contain complete 
information relative to these regions. 

The items of altitude, temperature, humidity, 
hot springs, sanatariums, cost of living, medical 
attendance, social advantages, etc., are concisely 
treated from an impartial standpoint. 

Physicians are respectfully asked to place this 
literature in the hands of invalids who need a 
change of climate. 

Address W.J. BLACK, 

G. P. A., A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 


Topeka, Kan. 
Or C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G. P. A., Curcaco. 








'$5.25 for $2.75, | $10. for $5. | 


$$ 


CULTURED PEOPLE 


Who are particular as to the class of reading 
matter that goes into their homes, and realize 
the importance of admitting only such publica- 
tions as maintain a high standard and elevated 
tone, are invited to try for 1898 the three pub- 
lications which, in a city where commercial and 
material affairs have long held sway, are working 
in the interests of higher intelligence and culture, 
and have won a position in their respective fields 
second to none in America. These papers are: 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST. 

“Tue Curcaco Eventne Post bears the same rela- 
tion to the Chicago press that The New York Evening 
Post bears to the press of that city — that is to say, it 
is a daily paper of the highest class, and appeals for its 
constituency to the best classes of people, and is there- 
fore free from sensationalism and from any pandering 
to ignorance, prejudice, or vice.” — The Interior, Chicago. 


THE CHAP-BOOK. 

“ Chicago’s handsome Cuap-Book . . . has estab- 
lished itself as the most amusing, the most readable, of 
American literary periodicals. . . . Tue Cuap-Boox 
is to be tulated on the intelligence, the freedom 
from iuabellion which marks its literary judgments, and 
on the fact that it can hold itself uninfluenced even before 
the greatest names in fiction.” — Kansas City Star. 


THE DIAL. 

“Tne Dra is the best and ablest literary paper in 
the country.” — John G. Whittier. 

« From every point of view, THe Drax is unsurpassed 
by any other literary journal in England or America.” 
— Sir Walter Besant. 

To put these three papers within the reach 
of all who appreciate the desirability of seeing 
them regularly, the publishers have arranged 


Two Unapproachable Club Offers for 1898. 


OFFER No. 1. 
Evening Post, Saturday edit’n, $1.25 The THREE to 





The Chap-Book, semi-monthly, $2.00 { any address 
The Dial, semi-monthly, . . $2.00 ( Through 1898 


Total. . ... $5.25 ) ror $2.75" 


OFFER No. 2. ° 
Evening Post, daily edition . $6.00) The THREE to 
The Chap-Book .. . . $2.00 any address 
The Dial. . . ...-. $2.00 ( Through 1898 


Total. .... $10.00 ) ror $5.00° 


* These offers are open only to those not now taking any af the three 
papers, but present Dial subscribers, not either of the other two 
papers, may take advantage of either offer at $1. additional to club rates 
given. 





Address Subscription Department, THE DIAL, 
315 Wabash Ave., Curcaco. 
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A HINT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FOR THE PRESENT HOLIDAY SEASON, Book-lovers have the chance to 
procure for gift purposes such a literary treasure as was never before seen. To Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, as its editor-in-chief, belongs the palm of victory for this achievement in book 
production. The “Library of the World’s Best Literature,” as it has been happily named, 
might also fitly be termed the world’s crowning effort in the creation of books. 

Either praise or minute description of this magnificent work would seem almost needless 
to a public that has read its eulogy, since the appearance of the very first volume, in all the 
chief literary periodicals of the country. Just here may be noted briefly the principal features 
that constitute the Library a work of surpassing excellence for profit and enjoyment : 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. About a thousand graphic essays, by living scholars and 
writers of eminence, furnish in popular style their critical, interpretative, biographical, and 
historical comments on the world’s great authors and their principal works, alike of ancient and 
modern times. In every one of these the critic is also a specialist in relation to his subject. 


SELECTED LITERATURE. Following the interpretative studies are presented 
the master productions of the most famous writers of all ages and countries. The collection 
includes Poetry, History, Romance, Oratory, Biography, Science and Philosophy, Theology, 
Letters, Drama, Wit and Humor, and every other form of literary expression. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. The Library contains histories of all the world’s 


literatures, ancient and modern, written in each case by a specialist who is recognized as author- 
ity on the subject. The sacred books of the nations also form special studies. 


SYNOPSIS OF BEST BOOKS. Three thousand of the world’s best books are 


separately analyzed and given in clear synopsis of narrative, plot, and characters. Refreshes 
our past reading and guides to that of the future. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. The most complete and accurate dictionary of 
the lives of great authors ever made. It embraces 12,000 names and gives under each all 
essential facts and literary successes. 














INDEX. The most elaborate and careful ever yet compiled for a work of magnitude. 
It indexes by reference and cross-reference every name, event, book, selection, topic and senti- 
ment treated of on any page of the Library. An immense boon to literary workers. Such 
are the chief features that distinguish the “Library of the World’s Best Literature.” But 
they are not all. There are others that serve to make it as helpful to the student and scholar 
as it is bright and entertaining for mere intellectual recreation. 


FOR THESE HOLIDAYS ONLY, 


Not for those of next year or the years to follow, can the Liprary be obtained at the excep- 

tionally low price now made available through the Harper’s Weekly Club. This was only 

established as an introductory figure to enable the public to learn the merits and value of the 

work. Tse Price 1s TO BE ADVANCED arrer New Year's Day. None should miss the 

present opportunity to secure full particulars under the exceptionally advantageous offer made 

for the month of December to all who become members of the Harper’s Weekly Club. 
Address 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





